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CHAPTER I. 

A FAMILY DIFFICULTY. 

"Do come over early to-morrow morning 
and see papa and mamma, Mrs Darrt)ck/' the 
Collins's chorussed in the kindness of their 
hearts, as they took leave of Mrs Darrock that 
night, forgetting that the law of reason for- 
bade that this lady could possibly care to do 
anything of the sort. Mrs Darrock felt her- 
self compelled to promise that she would do 
so, although she had not the remotest desire 
to see the objects in question, and knew that 
they knew that she had none. It was a bit of 
social humbug. However, Mrs Darrock per- 
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formed it gracefully, without any attempt to 
portray anxiety on the subject of the pro- 
jected meeting, thus maintaining her sincerity 
without sacrificing her good breeding — a suc- 
cess which it does not fall to the lot of the 
many to achieve. 

" Don't be a bit earlier than you like to- 
morrow, Mrs Darrock," Mrs Petherton said to 
her guest, when the latter was going to bed ; 
" breakfast goes on from nine till eleven. Mr 
Byrne says it's quite a Liberty Hall." And 
Mrs Darrock promised that she would not be a 
bit earlier than seemed good to her the follow- 
ing morning, and kept her promise. It was 
about a quarter past eleven when she found her 
way down into the breakfast-room. Maurice 
Byrne had been already an hour employed in 
finding out how Kate and the bay filly suited 
each other. 

'* Lord Powerston sent over one of his keep- 
ers just now to remind us of the battue shoot- 
ing in his preserves this morning ; he only cared 
about ByiTie going, I know that very well ; I 
told Byrne so ; I told him Lord Powerston 
would be disgusted if the rest of the men went 
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without him, and he said, * Perish the rest of 
the men, and Lord Powerston too — I'm en- 
gaged.' " 

" Scarcely civil and very irreligious of him, 
it seems to me," Mrs Darrock, to whom this 
speech was made, replied. 

Mrs Petherton fancied that it behoved her 
to "stand up for the absent," — a sort of chival- 
rous taking up of arms in their cause, with 
which most men would willingly dispense. 

" Mr Byrne is a thorough gentleman ; he 
found Lord Powerston had never had the civil- 
ity to ask you before, Tom, and so he wouldn't 
go." Nellie was a very good wife in many 
respects. She did desire to put the dignity 
of the man she had married in a good light 
before Mrs Darrock. 

" I don't think that was his reason, on my 
honour I don't," Tom Petherton answered 
earnestly. He had no overweening objection 
to telling stories on an emergency, but he had 
a blundering incapacity for telling them at the 
right time. He always lied too early or too 
late, so his sin invariably came home to him. 

"Y^s, it was his reason," Nellie replied, 
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sharply; "he thinks LordPowerston a snob,and 
very rightly wouldn't go over to please him. If 
Lord Powerston wanted Mr Byrne, he should 
not have been such a young fool as to let all 
last year go by without getting to know us." 

"Well, I don't think that's the reason," Tom 
Petherton persisted, stolidly ; " he hasn't let 
that stand in the way in other cases ; he told 
me he had promised to go for a ride with Miss 
Lethbridge this morning." When he said that 
Mrs Darrock was conscious of a certain feeling 
of gladness at Mrs Petherton being engaged 
in frowning her liege lord down. A faint col- 
our flushed the beautiful face, whose beauty 
was so very stern at times, and at other times 
so very soft ; and Mrs Darrock was glad that 
the flushing escaped the notice of Nellie's sharp 
cold eyes. 

" How well your house stands," she said, re- 
lapsing into the conventional guest manner for 
the sake of a diversion. 

" Yes, how do you like the view from your 
bed-room window ? Most people think it 
charming," Mrs Petherton replied. 

Once more the colour swept over Mrs Dar- 
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rock's face in a scarlet wave, but there was evi- 
dence of desire to laugh in her eyes ; the blush 
was not a painful one. 

" I thought it charming too ; such a view in- 
deed as one very rarely sees : " and then she did 
laugh a little to herself at some recollections 
which beset her respecting that view from her 
bed-room window, which it was satisfactory to 
herself to find she could conscientiously pro- 
nounce charming." 

Thursford Hall stood on a rise that was al- 
most a hill in that part of the country, and the 
flat land which extended between the bottom 
of the park — which sloped away from the south 
front of the hall — and the grange lawn, was not 
very thickly wooded. Mrs Darrock's window 
was situated in this south front, and standing 
at it this morning she had seen a well-defined 
pair cross a vista that seemed in a straight line 
with her room, in a slanting direction, and at 
a pace that gave her ample time to look at 
them through her field glass, and identify them. 
One was a lady whose supple grace of form was 
well displayed by the hardly-restrained bound- 
ing movements of the handsome bay horse she 
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was mounted on. The other was a walking 
figure, — a man who kept his place, without 
swerving, close to the off side of the horse. 
" Who's the amazon's squire ? " Mrs Darrock 
had said carelessly, when she first brought the 
glass to bear upon them. A minuate after her 
interest was less flaccid in them, for she had 
recognized Miss Lethbridge and Maurice Byrne, 
and she told herself, with something akin to 
triumph, that the recognition was powerless to 
pain her. 

" I was quite right to come," slie said, as 
she stood gazing after them, without flinching. 
" As far as I'm concerned, Maurice Byrne has 
outlived his power, and I wasn't sure of it till 
now." Then the two she was watching pass- 
ed out of sight, and she turned away from the 
window and went down-stairs, and presently 
made those little remarks which have been re- 
counted, relative to the view. 

Repeatedly, as she sat there that morning, 
listening to the wrangling which went on 
between Mr and Mrs Petherton, relative to 
Maurice Byrne, and his motives for resisting 
Lord Powerston's allurements, did she con- 
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gratulate herself on the heart-suicide she had 
committed. The romance of her life had not 
been a kind one ; and now after years of sub- 
mission to its tyranny, and of late a feeling 
of indifference about it, which she feared her- 
self was only the numbness that seizes on the 
spirit after a long period of pain — ^now, after all 
this, she had killed it. She had dared to take 
a hair of the dog that had bitten her : she was 
a terribly burnt child — but she had braved the 
fire, and found that it no longer scorched her. 
Maurice Byrne had outlived his power over 
her. What she had said to him on the previ- 
ous night, was perfectly true the morning after 
her arrival. "Calmly she could greet him now, 
calmly see him go." She had been very right 
to come and prove to herself that she was thus 
calm about him. 

" I suppose we had better go over and see 
mamma this morning?" MrsPetherton said, 
in a tone that still seemed to deprecate the 
necessity. 

" I suppose we may as well, as we promis- 
ed," Mrs Darrock replied. It mattered very 
little to her whether she went out or stayed at 
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home with Mrs Petherton. If that lady's so- 
ciety was to be her portion for awhile, the 
manner of taking it was of very small moment. 

" They'll be offended if we don't," Nellie 
went on, rather crossly ; " that's the bore of 
living so close to your own people; you scarce- 
ly belong to yourself." The fact being that 
Nellie had had a small explanatory scene with 
her sisters the night before, which had result- 
ed in those hapless sateUites returning home 
much aggrieved in their several minds. 

" Come over, all of you, again to-morrow 
evening, and we'll have another little .carpet 
hop," Tom Petherton had injudiciously said 
to his eldest sister-in-law, and that young lady 
had accepted the invitation for herself and her 
sisters with an avidity that Nellie at once de- 
cided must be checked. So she followed 
them out into the hall when they were going 
away, and spoke firmly, but far from mildly, to 
the following effect. 

" Of course what Tom said means nothing, 
Fanny, you understand that ? " 

" Which, that Tom said?" Fanny asked, be- 
stowing more attention upon the fastening of 
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her sha\7l than the construction of her sentence. 

" Why, about your coming over again to- 
Baorrow." 

Dancing was dear, very dear, to the Misses 
Collins— they would have dared much, and 
suffered anything, to get a good lot of it. So 
now they dared Nellie, and Fanny said dog- 
gedly, 

"I should have thought that Tom did mean 
it, when he asked people to his house." 

" Well, I don't care whether he means it or 
not," Nellie retorted, sharply ; " at any rate I 
don't intend to have anyone to-morrow." Then 
Mrs Petherton paused for a reply, which, when 
it was given, lashed her into fuller fury. 

" Good gracious, Nellie, pray don't think we 
want to come if you can get any other girls." 

" Whether I can get any other girls or not, 
I won't have people say that the house is be- 
sistered always, and that's what they would 
say if I gave in to you ; I declare," Mrs Pether- 
ton continued, charging up and down the hall 
as she spoke, "I declare Tom can't know 
sometimes which of us he married. No one 
can say I'm not kind to my sisters, and pro- 
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perly affectionate, but you should show some 
sort of moderation." 

" I can answer for myself, that I shall not 
trouble you again in a hurry," Fanny Collins 
exclaimed, and the others echoed the senti- 
ment with sobs. 

" Oh, bother, that's utter nonsense," Mrs 
Petherton answered, angrily ; " you know you'll 
be very glad to come again, and I shall be very 
glad to see you ; I declare it's enough to try 
the patience of a saint, that you should take 
offence, and make idiots of yourselves, because 
I do sometimes venture to wish to have my 
house and my husband to myself." 

" Oh, my dear, pray don't alarm yourself," 
Fanny replied, as coherently as a recollection of 
the noble manner in which the rest had resigned 
Tom Petherton to Nellie shot across her mind ; 
" pray don't alarm yourself; perhaps if one had 
wanted Mr Petherton, one could have had 
him." 

" One might," NeUie retorted, mimicking 
her sister, " but you couldn't, any way." 
" I'm not so sure of that." 
" Well, I am ; and I call it iniquitous that you 
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should speakin that way of your brother-in-law, 
pretending he wanted to marry you ; iniquit- 
ous; it's disgusting:" saying which Mrs Pether- 
ton turned and ran up-stairs, where she waited 
for an hour, sitting in her dressing-room, in 
order that she might give Tom the benefit of 
her thoughts on the subject before sleep had 
calmed her. 

This had been her parting with her sisters 
the night before, therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at that she should have walked to the 
rectory with Mrs Darrock that morning, in 
the reverse of an enthusiastic spirit. Hitherto 
she had " kept the beast in awe," with sharp- 
ness certainly, but still with civility. But of 
late, "the girls," as Tom called them, had been 
dominant at the hall to a degree that did not 
seem good to its mistress. There was a good 
deal of truth and reason in Nellie's view of the 
case, though her exposition of that view bor- 
dered on the severe and unkind. " I should 
ask my sisters much oftener if I didn't know 
that I was liable to them any hour of the day," 
she said to Mrs Darrock, as they walked 
through the rectory garden ; " perhaps you'll 
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see a little coolness between us, for I huffed 
them last night, and if they give themselves 
airs I shall not trouble myself to soothe them. 
I dare say you found it a little difficult to keep 
things straight with your sister sometimes, 
when you were married ? " 

Mrs Darrock laughed to herself at the no- 
tion of comparing Georgie to these Collins's ; 
even in this round-about way. 

" I can understand your difficulty," she re- 
plied, "but it's not a sympathetic understand- 
ing at all, for I have never seen and I never 
shall see too much of my sister." 

" Perhaps you'd find the difference if you 
had seven sisters," Mrs Petherton replied saga- 
'ciously : " really I don't mean anything unkind 
to them," she continued earnestly, and really, 
to do her justice, she did not ; " but we live so 
very near each other, that if I didn't stand out 
a little, it would get completely taken for 
granted that I'm only * one of the Collins's ;' 
still to share and share alike with the others. 
I don't mean that they want to take from us at 
all, but they often seem to feel that it's unjust 
if the six of us are separated, and that sort of 
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thing becomes very tedious, and often it makes 
me wish that there were hundreds of miles be- 
tween us." 

The coolness, the natural successor of the 
warmth of the night before, was plainly per- 
ceptible to Mrs Darrock as soon as she got 
into the midst of the CoUins's this morning. 
Mrs Collins had cried herself scarlet and shiny 
on the subject. " I dug and delved," she said, 
metaphorically addressing Mrs Lethbridge, 
who had paid her an early visit ; " I dug and 
delved, as I may say, for that girl, to dress her 
well while Tom Petherton was after her, and 
now she wants to turn her back on us." 

" Oh no, not that," Mrs Lethbridge replied 
in her own bonnie balmy way ; ** mothers 
shouldn't expect too much from their girls 
when the girls have gone under another rule." 

" My dear," Mrs Collins answered, weeping 
the while and inflaming her face frightfully by 
the process; "my dear, I didn't expect much 
from Nellie, but I t/^t? expect that she would have 
remembered that there were seven of them left 
at home, and have put out her hand to help 
her sisters off. God knows I don't want my 
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girls married unless it's for their happiness, and 
the men are comfortably off," Mrs Collins went 
on, with a quiet belief in the probabihty of the 
Almighty seeing to the men's cheque books, be- 
fore he sanctioned the matches,which was pleas- 
ing to witness : " but I don't think it would be 
like a mother to see their married sister stand 
in their way and not speak of it, and I shall 
speak of it, Mrs Lethbridge ; no one's fonder of 
your Kate than I am, but she's only one, and 
they're seven, and Nellie shouldn't give Kate a 
chance before her own sisters." 

" Give Kate a chance! " Mrs Lethbridge re- 
peated ; ''Kate a chance ! what do you mean ? 
Kate wants no chance given her," the pretty, 
brilliant little matron continued animatedly, 
" pray dismiss that suspicion from your mind, 
Mrs Collins, my girl will never rival yours." 

" Is she going to Nellie's to-night ? " Mrs 
Collins asked quickly. 

" She is asked; yes, I believe she is going." 

" Ah! there it is," the mother of ten sighed 
jealously, "Nellie can ask other people, but her 
own sisters, who slaved her wedding out-fit 
for weeks, she doesn't want. I won't say what 
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I think of Tom Petherton for permitting her 
to treat her own family in such a way — ^but I 
think him a fool, a born fool/' Mrs Collins re- 
iterated, as if the saving clause of his being an 
unborn one might by any possibility suggest 
itself and its train of extenuating considerations 
to Mrs Lethbridge's mind. " A born fool, and 
I always thought him so," she continued, with 
emphasis. 

Almost immediately after the enunciation of 
this opinion, Mrs Petherton and Mrs Darrock 
came into the room, and Mrs Lethbridge 
attempted to get herself out of it, foreseeing 
that the meeting would not be a harmonious 
one. But Nellie detained Mrs Lethbridge, 
by declaring that she knew she had some 
message to send to Kate, which she would re- 
member presently, if Mrs Lethbridge would be 
good enough to sit down again. Accord- 
ingly, Mrs Lethbridge sat down again, and 
Nellie began to hope that the family row and 
reconciliation scene, which she had been dread- 
ing all the morning, would be avoided. 

**Mrs Darrock has come over the first thing, 
you see,mamma,to renewher acquaintance with 
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you; where's Papa?" the married daughter ask- 
ed, as she stooped to kiss the cheek which was 
redder and glossier than usual, through much 
weeping for her (Nellie's) iniquities. 

" I am very happy to see Mrs Darrock — 
very glad indeed," Mrs Collins said, rising to 
meet Mrs Darrock with an air of mournful 
humility, that was intensely aggravating to 
Nellie ; " Mr Collins is out — gone for a walk." 

"I suppose he will come home to luncheon," 
Nellie asked, in a tone that was meant to con- 
vey to her mother a desire to forgive and be 
forgiven, and an intention of staying to partake 
of that meal, by way of making peace. But 
Mrs Collins would not even look at the olive 
branch which Mrs Petherton tried to wave be- 
fore her mother's eyes. Some of the first gloss 
was worn off the Petherton alliance. Mrs 
Collins was quite capable now of taking up 
arms on the side of the oppressed unmarried. 
So in answer to Mrs Petherton's remark about 
her Papa coming in to luncheon, Mrs Collins 
wagged her head, with a terrible increase of 
moumfulness, and replied, she didn't know ; 
Mr Collins had been very much upset — 
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they had all been very much upset in fact." 

" Where is Fanny ? " Mrs Petherton asked ; 
" hasn't she been told we're here, I wonder 

" Fanny has a head-ache." 

Mrs Darrock thought she would throw in a 
suggestion, which might be fortunate enough 
to give another colour to the conversation. 

Dancing after twelve o'clock generally 
means a head-ache the next morning; with 
me at least," she said ; " they had mercy on 
me, and let me off, as I had been travelling 
all day, so I escaped the evil effects." 

" It was not the dancing upset them, Mrs 
Darrock ; it was something — " 

" Oh gracious ! Ma, you're not going to 
rake up things after they're over, and ought 
to be forgotten, I should hope," Nellie inter- 
rupted pettishly, " making them out martyrs 
because I don't ask them to my house every day 
of my life, that's what it comes to." Then Mrs 
Petherton went on somewhat volubly to ex- 
press her opinion as to the bane and bore it 
was "for a girl when she was married, to be 
so close to her own people, that they counted 
every breath she drew nearly," winding up with 
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the assurance that she had not wished to 
quarrel, but that as her mother " goaded her on 
before Mrs Lethbridge and Mrs Darrock/' she 
could not be blamed for having spoken the truth . 

To Mrs Darrock, the stranger in the land, 
this scene was simply a gross outrage on good 
taste — a foolish, futile, feminine squabble, with 
which she had no concern. Therefore, during 
its continuance, she, being neither agitated nor 
amused by it, looked out of the window, and 
speculated as to why hfe was given to those 
who made it so little. The want of motive in 
many things was perplexing. The crude, 
verbal strife, in which this mother and daugh- 
ter were plunged, which took its rise in nothing, 
and would terminate in the same, and which, 
while it lasted, merely made their existence 
ugly. What were they prompted to indulge in 
it for ? Had there been any sharp thrusts and 
briUiant panyings, any deHcate fencing, any of 
the science of warfare displayed, it would have 
been different. Morally she would have still 
seen cause to censure it ; but mentally it would 
not have seemed so utterly void of purpose. 

But Mrs Lethbridge was not a stranger in 
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the land. Her tent was pitched for life, she 
believed, in the midst of these people, and she 
could not bear that there should be division 
amongst them. She was not a bad social 
diplomatist. The politics of which she was 
mistress were integrity of purpose, kindliness of 
disposition, and a courageous truthfulness, that 
had cleared away more mists of misapprehen- 
sion from the neighbourhood than could be 
easily counted. These politics she now called 
into requisition. 

" You see,*' she began, brightly, " you're 
both right in a measure, and you have both 
said more than you quite mean ; it's a fortu- 
nate thing that you know each other so well 
as to be sure of this before you can acknow- 
ledge it to each other." 

" I wish I could think Mrs Petherton didn't 
mean it all — ^her sisters do feel being looked 
upon as intruders, when they're ready to do 
anything — anything for her." 

(" Poor woman ; disagreeable as she is, I 
pity her if she has to develop gratitude at 
every turn to the seven Misses Collins,") Mrs 
Darrock thought. 
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" Of course she doesn't ; do you ? " Mrs 
Lethbridge went on, cheerfully, "and they 
don't think that she does. I'll go up and see 
how Fanny's head is by this time." Then she 
went away out of the room, and rather pleased 
the Misses Collins, by telling them that " when 
they were married they would find they must 
not give other people their reasons for doing 
many things — husbands don't like it;" and 
after offering sundry uncompromising solutions 
of Nellie's conduct to the sisterhood, those 
gentle girls were appeased, and came down in 
a body to celebrate the return of peace. 

" I'm very much obliged to you for helping 
to make things pleasant again," Mrs Petherton 
followed Mrs Lethbridge out into the hall to 
say it, " but they're all so gushing now, that 
if I don't do just what I have been trying to 
avoid, and ask them eternally, they'll declare 
I'm wanting to shake them off*, or some non- 
sense of that kind." 

The elder matron shook her experienced 
head. " My dear," she began, with a decision 
in her voice that showed she was thoroughly 
conversant with the subject treated of. " My 
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dear, the less said about these things the bet- 
ter ; people often quarrel with a declaration of 
what you are going to do, when, if you did it 
without a word, they would find the act proper 
and praiseworthy ; a grievance can't help gain- 
ing when six or seven women handle it, even 
if they don't handle it unamiably." 

" They handle it awkwardly in there," 
Nellie repUed, nodding her head towards the 
dining-room, " and that's worse. Ask Kate to 
come to dinner this evening, Mrs Lethbridge ; 
I don't care to be with Mrs Darrock alone." 

" I will ask her ; she is out trying her new 
horse this morning. Mr Byrne has very kindly 
taken a great deal of trouble with the filly, 
and he is seeing how his pupil and her mis- 
tress get on together." 

Kate had better look out," Mrs Petherton 
replied sharply, forgetting Mrs Lethbridge's 
friendly intervention on her behalf in an instant; 
" Kate had better look out, or she'll be off 
with the old love and not on with a new ; 
how does Mr Fleming like her admiration for 
Mr Byrne ? " 

"Why shouldn't he like it?" Mrs Leth- 
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bridge answered, with a genuine wonder in 
her face at the stupidity of the suggestion of 
jealousy on Roy's part. " Why shouldn't he 
like it ? Mr Byrne is old enough to be her 
father. Kate always admires what is new and 
agreeable at the same time." 

" Yes ; we all know that/' Mrs Petherton 
replied, more suavely than usual, " and yet 
I thought she didn't seem to admire Mrs 
Darrock very much yesterday. Give my love 
to her, and make her come to dinner." 

Then the ladies shook hands and parted, and 
Nellie went back to luncheon with her mother 
and sisters, who had waxed suspicious during 
the period of her absence, and who were now 
an aptly illustrative group of the seven stages 
of glumness. But Mrs Petherton evaded ex- 
planations by adopting the line of conduct 
Mrs Lethbridge had recommended, and had 
her reward for her discretion in getting away 
at last without being impelled to seek to soothe 
them by entreating them to believe that " come 
when they would, they'd be welcome to her." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PUTTING ON THE LUNGE. 

It has been said that the rector of Thurs- 
ford was out walking during the family diffi- 
culty and Mra Lethbridge's diplomacy. The 
worthy gentleman had had a very uncomfort- 
able morning before he took the air. He had 
been called upon by his wife and his two 
eldest daughters to express a decided opinion 
as to Ellen's conduct. A list of her sins of 
omission and commission was made out at the 
breakfast table, and it was a long one. Tm 
sorry to say Nellie has altered a great deal 
since her marriage," Mrs Collins said, regret- 
fully ; " she only lives for excitement now, and 
is never happy unless she has strangers about 
her ; as her father, I think you ought to speak 
to her, my dear." 
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"Well, well; we will see about it," Mr 
Collins replied, uneasily. 

" See about it ! there's where it is, Mr Col- 
lins," his helpmate went on severely; "dilatori- 
ness in a matter of vital importance to your 
child's welfare — ^her spiritual welfare, becomes 
a sin." 

" Besides, I think Pa should stand up 
for us a little," the second daughter chimed 
in, and poor Mr Collins felt himself a guilty 
man, as he vowed to himself that he would 
not be goaded into interfering with the 
Pethertons. 

" No parent would stand by in silence if he 
had right feeling," Mrs Collins proceeded, "and 
see such things going on." 

" What is going on ? " the harassed father 
asked; " this is all news to me." 

" Well, I ask you, Mr ColHns, does it look 
well when a girl tries to separate herself from 
her family, when she gets people, whose Christ- 
ian principles Vm very far from being satis- 
fied with, about her." 

As a man, Mr ColUns felt that this was not 
strong reasoning ; as a clergyman, he knew he 
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ought to think there was something in it. 
However, he only said, 

" Nellie's not a girl, you know, my dear — 
she's a married woman, accountable to her 
husband, and not to us ; and as for her friends, 
I thought you were delighted with them all." 

" I am quite accustomed to have my opinions 
treated as worthless," Mrs Collins replied, and 
it must be granted that, if she spoke the truth, 
universal discrimination was brought to bear 
on her opinions ; " it would be wonderful in- 
deed if you listened to a word from me, Mr 
Collins." 

Poor Mr ColUns, he who had listened to so 
many words from her, for she was essentially 
a wordy woman. He did feel the charge to 
be very unjust. 

" My dear, I am listening," he said, depre- 
catingly, " but I don't see the good of scolding 
Nellie," he added, with more firmness, as a 
vision of the way in which Nellie would pro- 
bably receive a scolding from him crossed his 
mind. 

" Nellie has never done wrong in Pa's eyes 
since Tom Petherton married her," Fanny put 
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in, with an awful eflfort to be sarcastic that 
fell short, and was only spiteful ; " I didn't 
think, though, that he would have backed her 
up in treating us as if we were not good enough 
to mix with her friends:" and when she said 
that, Mr Collins, seeing his wife begin to cry, 
thought he had better go and walk about till 
the domestic waters were less troubled. So 
he wandered towards the Grange, and in the 
course of his wanderings he fell in with Roy 
Fleming, on whom he fastened at once, thus 
embittering that gentleman's spirit, and caus- 
ing him to view current events in a more un- 
favourable light than he had ever done before. 

In crossing the yard before breakfast that 
morning, on his return from his morning walk 
over the farm, Roy Fleming had caught sight 
of Kate wending her way towards the stable. 
There was an air of being very much in earnest 
about Miss Lethbridge. She seemed very 
much bent upon her mission, whatever that 
might be. Even Rock, stepping along in his 
usual elastic style at her side — his broad white 
feathered tail flaunting out like a flag in the 
wind — was disregarded. 
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" What brings you out here so early, Kate?" 
Mr Fleming asked, as he joined her just inside 
the stable door ; and Kate answered, 

" I've come to look at the filly, — my mother 
has taken some crotchet into her head about 
her not being safe for me yet, and I'm dread- 
fully afraid of this ride coming to nothing. 
Go over ! " Miss Lethbridge continued ener- 
getically, addressing the filly, who forthwith 
made the move required of her, stamping her 
off fore foot and ai'ching her neck caressingly 
over her own shoulder as her young mistress 
went up on the near side, saying, 

" See, Roy ! isn't she gentle ; isn't she safe?" 

" She's gentle and safe enough, I believe," 
Roy replied, " still I wish you were not going 
out on her this moniing." 

Miss Lethbridge came back from her horse's 
side quickly. " Why not, Roy ? — ^what isn't 
gentle," she asked, speaking rapidly, " or what 
isn't safe ? " she added, before he could answer. 

" Shall I tell you ? " he asked, bending his 
head towards her as they turned out of the 
stable door together. 

For almost a minute she hesitated, knowing 
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well what he would say if he spoke at all. He 
would caution her against this going out under 
the care of — this growing familiarity with — Mr 
Byrne. Should she listen to the caution, and 
regard it ? She was almost inclined to do so 
as for one minute she wavered. Then she 
came to a quick contrary conclusion, as women 
are apt to do, and spoke. 

" I have looked forward to this ride a good 
deal, and I don't want to hear any arguments 
against it ; Fm not likely to get such an in- 
structor again in a hurry — " 

" The Lord be praised for that,'' Roy inter- 
rupted. 

" And why ? What for ? " she asked hotly. 
" Roy, you wouldn't — ^no one could want me to 
give up such a tiny pleasure, because of some 
unfounded prejudice you have taken against 
Mr Byrne." 

" Is it such a tiny pleasure ? I doubt that ; 
take care, Kate ! " he replied, with an air of 
warning, that was meant kindly and generous- 
ly, but that was irritating to the one warned. 

" Well, no ; it isn't a tiny pleasure ; you 
would understand why it isn't if you cared 
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for horses ; come with us, Roy, and see me 
enjoy it — do— do." 

" I don't care for horses, but I do care for 
you," he muttered, " and that helps me to 
understand the pleasure you feel equally well ; 
don't go out with that fellow," he added, sud- 
denly — " give it up, Kate : of course I have 
no right to ask you." 

" Give it up !" and so offend Mr Byrne, and 
cause him to cease from those attentions which 
put her on a pedestal in the neighbouring 
estimation. It was asking much ; it was asking 
too much, considering she was not engaged to 
Roy, she told herself. 

"What on earth will you ask me to do 
next ? " she exclaimed, trying to speak indig- 
nantly, and feeling almost pleased the while 
that Roy could be " jealous about nothing." 
" No ; come with us ; I can't give it up. Mr 
Bymewon't lighten our darknessmuch longer." 
If Roy had only asked her to do it for his sake, 
Kate would have given up everything and 
everybody in the world. But she could not 
make immediate concessions to requests that 
were made bv a man who disowned all claim to 
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her even while he made them. Yet heretofore 
she had made all such concessions willingly, 
while there had been no one to tempt her to 
do otherwise! She was conscious that the 
difference' would strike him unpleasantly, but, 
at the same time, she was unable to avoid 
making it. 

A mistaken feeling of generosity — an over- 
strained sense of honour — ^urged him to reiter- 
ate the offence. 

" Situated as I am, I have no right to at- 
tempt to exercise authority over you. I can 
only tell you to beware of that man — he's 
dangerous." 

" Thank you ; I can take care of myself," 
Kate answered, angrily, thinking to herself, ''if 
he only would ' exercise authority,' as he calls 
it, opeuly, I'd obey him fast enough ; but I 
won't put fetters on myself." Then she told 
herself that there would be something mean, 
as well as impolitic, in "giving way to all 
Ex)y's ' whims,' while she wasn't even engaged 
to him ;" and after rather hard labour she got 
herself to believe it. 

Still, though she did convince herself of the 
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truth and propriety of this proposition sufSci- 
ciently to act upon it, as Roy made no effort 
to shalie her resolve she was a true woman, 
quite ready to be persuaded, if only he would 
persuade pleasantly. They seemed, to Kate, 
to sit a very short time over the breakfast- 
table this morning, for every moment she 
was hoping Roy would show some such sign 
of being very obediently and lovingly hers still, 
as may be shown before others. As time 
passed, and he made no sign, Kate sought to 
smooth the way to a better understanding be- 
tween them, by making a few remarks of a 
pacific nature, — condescended to give the initi- 
ative, and naturally was made to regret it. 

" Tell us the news, will you ? " she asked, 
with a smile, as Roy opened the paper. 

" Perhaps you would rather read it your- 
self," he answered, with perfect politeness and 
irritating coldness, handing her the " Times " 
as he spoke. 

" No, thank you," she replied, vnth an im- 
patient movement of the head, " I don't care 
for thatr 

If Mr Fleming had looked at her while she 
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spoke, he would have seen that what she did 
care for was cordiality and graciousness from 
him. But he did not look at her, therefore 
he only thought her undecided and petulant ; 
and as she was not wont to be these things, 
he beUeved that it was Mr Byrne's influence 
which had made her so. 

" Oh, very well," he said, carelessly, draw- 
ing it back, and beginning to study its con- 
tents with an interest that made her feel her- 
self ignored and left outside. Then she took 
comfort, under the neglect, in the recollection 
of Maurice Byrne — his courtesy and kindness 
stood out in a marked contrast to this almost 
churlishness with which Roy was treating her. 
Even as she thus comforted herself, her con- 
science punished her a little; the cause of 
comfort was the very thing, she could but feel, 
which had made Roy churlish. Unquestion- 
ably, she had never thought him exacting or 
unjust before. But then she had always 
sailed with the wind that was fair for him. 
It was easy, of course, for him to be good-tem- 
pered and agreeable while his were the only 
wishes consulted. It was asking too much 
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of her (considering he had not asked more 
on that summer day by the river), to wish 
her to cut herself off from everyone in this 
way. So she sat, nerv^ously beating an agi- 
tated air on the table-cloth with a spoon; 
wavering in feeling and purpose, and being 
generally very uncomfortable, as she deserved 
to be, it is granted ; but how about universal 
happiness and harmony, if we all got our 
deserts ? 

When Mr Lethbridge had got himself 
away in that gradual, unhasting manner of 
his, and Kate had gone up to her own room 
after breakfast, Mrs Lethbridge and Roy Flem- 
ing found themselves alone, and Roy began at 
once. 

suppose Mr Lethbridge is going with 
Kate this morning, isn't he ? " 

" Oh, dear no ; I believe not," Mrs Leth- 
bridge replied, " Kate is accustomed to ride 
alone, you know." 

That's just it; she won't be alone this 
morning," Roy urged. 

"You mean that Mr Byrne will be with 
her?" 

VOL. II. 3 
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" Yes, if you allow it." 

"And why shouldn't we allow it, Mr 
Fleming?" Mrs Lethbridge asked, and her 
tone was a little louder than was usual ; more- 
over, she made just sufficient fuss with the 
sugar-basin and tea-caddy, and the keys of the 
latter, to show Roy that his question annoyed 
her. It has been said, that well-inclined as 
she had been towards Mr Fleming individu- 
ally from the first, that she had suffered pangs 
of distrust when she had viewed him in con- 
nection with Kate. Now of late, especially, 
he had seemed to the mother to arrogate to 
himself a good deal of authority over her child: 
He had done it, certainly, in a flattering, good- 
tempered, half-devotional way; but still he had 
done it, and Kate had submitted to it willingly 
enough. " Too willingly," Mrs Lethbridge 
thought, " considering Mr Fleming was in a 
position to engage himself if he pleased, and it 
didn't please him to do so." She had a prac- 
tical woman's honest aversion to romantic 
friendships between young men and women — 
and, at the same time, she had a middle-class 
mother's honest anxiety to see her daughter 
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marry well. Circumstances had thrown Kate 
and Roy veiy much together, and an intimacy 
had sprung up between them in consequence, 
which had been a firm foundation for a fine 
superstructure of friendly scandal to arise in 
the neighbourhood. It seemed good to JMrs 
Lethbridge that a diversion should be created. 
It seemed specially good to her that it should 
be created by a man of middle age, "with 
plenty of stability, and a full knowledge of his 
own Icnind," she told herself. At any rate Mr 
Byrne would soon be gone, even if he were a 
shade less sensible and to be relied upon than 
she imagined. Mr Byrne's fascination was 
not apparent to Mrs Lethbridge ; she regarded 
him merely as a mature and so innocuous 
agent in the good cause of what she called 
" breaking the neck of Kate's entanglement " 
with Mr Fleming. The heir of Helston would 
have been welcomed as a son-in-law with charm- 
ing cordiality by Mrs Lethbridge. But at pre- 
sent he occupied a very dubious position in 
that lady^s eyes, and she was almost antagon- 
istic to him. There was a touch of asperity in 
her voice as she asked, And why shouldn't 
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we allow it, Mr Fleming?" that told Roy that 
no faintly outlined caution would be well re- 
ceived or accepted without question. He felt 
himself to be in a very awkward position. 
He could not, or he would not, say to the 
mother of the girl, that he saw that Kate was 
temporarily dazzled, and that he dreaded the 
impression being deepened if she was fre- 
quently subjected to the subtle influence of 
the one who had made it. And he had no tan- 
gible charge to bring against .Maurice Byrne. 
Instinctively he disliked and distrusted that 
gentleman. But he was quite honest enough 
to allow that his dislike had only grown out 
of Kate's liking ; and his distrust out of a half- 
jealous dread of Mr Byrne. It was impossible 
that he could give out these reasons to her 
mother, so he only said in reply, 

" I didn't know it was usual for young 
ladies to ride out with strangers, but if you 
think it right— ' 

"That's sufficient, eh!" Mrs Lethbridge 
answered sharply, though at the same time a 
doubt shot across her mind as to whether or 
not she was quite prudent to.allow it. Then Roy 
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went out and Mrs Lethbridge saw him stroll- 
ing backwards and forwards on the lawn, and 
she remarked that he looked both downcast 
and perplexed. " He's very fond of my Kate/' 
the lady said to herself, " but she is only 
a * farmer's daughter,' and my gentleman 
is afraid of being caught till he's quite sure 
she wiU do credit to the position." Then 
she went and put on her bonnet, and walked 
over to the Rectory for the purpose of setting 
Mrs CoUins's mind at rest on the score of 
cream and poultry, should that lady design to 
entertain her daughter's guests. Then, as we 
have seen, she acted as mediatrix between 
Nellie and her mother — and the former, by 
way of gracefully recognizing the service, 
sought to inflict a distrust of Mr Byrne in 
Mrs Lethbridge's mind. It was quite a relief 
to the mother's heart to reflect that she had 
before starting on her neighbourly mission 
called out to Kate, "You won't go off the 
lawn with the filly, dear ?" and to recall Kate's 
reply. 

" Oh ! no. I suppose not, its the best can- 
ter on the land," a fact which Miss Lethbridge 
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entirely forgot, as will be seen in time. Shortly 
after Mrs Lethbridge's departure, Maurice 
Byrne came galloping up the lawn, and a 
minute or two after he came away to the front 
of the house on foot, having left his horse at 
the stable. 

"Are you ready, Miss Lethbridge?" he 
asked, as Kate waived ceremony and went out 
in her impatience to be on the filly, to meet 
him. 

" Yes, quite," she repUed ; " my father is 
round at the stable seeing her saddled : what 
are you riding?" 

" I came over on Petherton's cob, but I 
am going to walk, to be your squire not your 
cavalier to-day ; we have a fine morning for 
the trial trip, I'll go and order her round;" 
then he walked away, leaving Kate impatiently 
swishing her whip against her habit skirt — 
desperately anxious now, that Roy should 
come and countenance the proceeding by say- 
ing a few words to her before she started. 

Presently a Uttle cavalcade came round to 
the side entrance. The bay filly led by a 
groom — Mr Byrne, Mr Lethbridge, and Roy 
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Fleming following. Kate went forward to 
mount, and then stood for a few seconds, be- 
fore resting her hand on the pummel, look- 
ing at Roy, asking him with her eyes " to 
come and put her up, and generally bring the 
light of his countenance to bear upon the trial 
trip." But Roy could not do so. Kate had 
refused to make what from his point of view 
was a very small concession — and in addition 
she had got herself up with a care that did 
not commend itself to him, considering it was 
designed to grace another man's triumph. 
Therefore instead of going forward to give 
her a hand up, he stood still and tried to 
look indiflferent to her mute request. Sud- 
denly Kate turned a flushed, eager face towards 
Maurice Byrne, and then the semblance of 
indiflference fled and Roy looked flushed and 
eager too. 

" Will you allow me. Miss Lethbridge ?" 
Mr Byrne asked it in that way he had of im- 
plying that he was aware he was asking a 
favour — younger men occasionally seem to 
think that they are conferring one. 

" I go up very easily," Kate replied, and 
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then she put her foot on his hand and rose 
straightly and steadily, settling to her seat 
with fewer preliminary pulls at her habit, and 
surgings about her saddle, than are usually in- 
dulged in. 

Roy was right. She had got up with con- 
siderable care this morning. No Row-bred 
Amazon ever came forth to do and dare and 
suffer all sorts of things, better equipped than 
Miss Lethbridge was on this occasion. There 
was no disfiguring cloth strapped down over 
her ancles, visible when her habit was raised. 
She wore Hungarian boots tasseled at the top ; 
boots that were symmetrical in themselves, 
and so in perfect harmony with the feet they 
cased. The sight of these was gratifying to 
Maurice Byrne as an artist. He would have 
been sorry to see Miss Lethbridge look like a 
spoilt boy. Even in such matters he liked to 
see that fanciful fastidiousness, which tempered 
her vitality, make itself manifest. 

This same quality of fancifulness was appar- 
ent in the make of her habit, studiously plain as 
it was; indeed it was by reason of this studious 
plainness alone that the epithet fanciful " could 
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be applied to it. It was dark blue in colour, 
void of all braid or ornamentation of any kind 
— ^barren even of the buttons which usually 
serve as fastening down the front. Miss 
Lethbridge's habit was a very perfect thing of 
its kind. Fitting her splendidly, ' giving* to 
every curve and line of her supple figure, she 
seemed to move under it without constraint 
as does a tiger under his skin. It looked the 
right thing in the right place, as did the high 
hat and the double-stitched fawn-coloured 
gauntlets. She was very much at home, quite 
in her proper position, on the bay filly's back, 
Mr Byrne thought as she gathered up her 
reins, adjusting them correctly, at once, with- 
out much manipulation, and then leant forward 
a little to pass her hand encouragingly along 
the off side of her horse's neck. Very much 
at home — but a delicate, graceful woman still ! 

"Are you quite ready? we may as well 
start then," Mr Byrne said, going round to 
the other side when he had put Kate up. " I 
shall take great care of Miss Lethbridge. I 
needn't promise you that," he added to her 
father. 
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"All right," Mr Lethbridge replied lan- 
guidly. " I shall be riding round the farm 
presently, and I dare say we shall fall in with 
one another ; are you going, Mr Fleming ?'* 

Won't you come, Roy ? " Kate asked in a 
soft voice at the same moment. But Roy was 
proof against all vocal blandishments. It was 
very easy for the girl to look imploringly at 
him and to make her always pleasant voice 
pleasanter stiU in his ears. But she had^ 
shown that she found it difficult, nay, impos- 
sible, to submit her own judgment to his. She 
had refused to withdraw from a proceeding 
which he sternly discountenanced. He de- 
termined that he would not run after her like 
a tame dog. He began to fear that there was 
both obstinacy and selfishness ; not very 
strongly developed yet, but still " there," in her 
character. Superadded to these there was a 
greed for admiration, and an unhealthy appe- 
tite for amusement at any cost, which, if not 
conquered and crushed out, would go far 
towards marring any happiness to be derived 
from her flattering love and sparkling intelli- 
gence. He would not run after her like a 
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tame dog, and make the young lady feel that 
she might arrogate unlimited service from all 
men to herself, while she gave nothing in 
return. So in reply to her dulcet, " Won't 
you come, Roy?" he replied, with a slight 
accent of annoyance that did not fall disagree- 
ably on Kate's ears, 

" No, thank you — I should be of no service 
if I did come." "And Miss Lethbridge 
would hardly pay me such a poor compliment 
as to accept other services than mine, to-day," 
Byrne replied, as the filly and he made the 
first steps forward simultaneously on the trial 
trip. 

There was no leading rein on the handsome 
bay. Mr Byrne walked along by her side, 
sometimes with his hand on the off crutch, as 
Roydon Fleming, still standing watching them, 
observed with disgust, neither fussy in his own 
manner towards the horse, nor fidgetty about 
her management of it, but always ready to act 
with effect should anything occur, Miss Leth- 
bridge felt. 

" I wish you had been on horseback too,*' 
Kate said at last when they had walked a long 
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way beyond the stipulated lawn, and talked a 
great deal; "after all I shall go home in 
ignorance of her paces." 

" You needn't do that ; trot her along to 
the end of this lane ; she has a perfect mouth 
and you have a perfect hand ; I can trust both 
my pupils." 

" But I can't trust myself, and I don't care 
to ride away from you, Mr Byrne," the girl 
answered with that assumption of innocent 
frankness which many women take refuge in 
when they have reached the stage of feeling 
that their silence and reserve will say to the 
full as much as any speech and openness can. 

" To-morrow I will ride, then ; I thought it 
better to walk to-day in case you might be 
nervous." 

"I'm not often that, under any circumstances. 
I don't think I ever could be anything of the 
sort for an instant, near you." 

She was very much in his path as she said 
it. Her prettiness, and her passion for pleas- 
ing at any time, were very patent to him, as 
she rode along just enough above him as he 
walked to oblige her to bend her head 
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graciously when she spoke to him. Not that 
his vanity was very much flattered. Too 
many women had been weak on his account, 
for a further exhibition of weakness from one 
whom he deemed only an average woman after 
all, to fetch him far out of his usual coolness. 
But still he was rather addicted to taking the 
goods the gods gave, when they gave what 
pleased his taste, and he had no important 
and engrossing work on hand. When he had 
such before him — when he was in the way of 
doing anything on which his higher hopes 
and the loftier portion of his mind was set — 
Venus herself would have won no look, and all 
woman-kind together no thought from him. 
But just now he was idle. There was no im- 
mediate prospect of either his pen or his pluck 
rendering him more famous than they had 
already done. Like a god bored on Olympus, 
he condescended to come down to the daugh- 
ters of men. A low bank, with an impover- 
ished hedge on the one side, separated the 
lane they were in from the lawn and slip, and 
gave him the opportunity he wanted of testing 
both Kate and the filly. 
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"Look here,'* he said, "will you try her 
over a fence? She has a capital notion of 
jumping ; what do you say to this place ? " 

Kate checked the filly as he spoke. " The 
take-off is so bad,'* she said disapprovingly. 

" For a flying leap, yes ; but give her her 
head and see what she'll do." 

" Buck it, 1 suppose," and then the girl's 
face flushed and sjjarkled as she came closer 
to her saddle and turned the filly to the jump. 
She flushed still more when Maurice Byrne 
said with a laugh, 

" Stay ! I'll put the lunge on,'^ and his arm 
was half-round, and his hand firmly against her 
waist, before Kate could protest that she 
" didn't want the lunge." The next moment 
the man and horse sprang over the bank sim- 
ultaneously, and then the bay filly got her 
legs together, preparatory to scrambling down 
in that cat-like style which is so excellent a 
way of surmounting difficulties. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE END OF EOCK. 

It has been told how the Rector of Thurs- 
ford, in avoidance of the innocent prattle of 
his spouse and offspring, went out in search 
of peace this morning, and that he Ml in with 
Roy Fleming instead. The meeting seemed a 
propitious one to Mr Collins. It was one of the 
most agreeable recreations of his life to walk 
about the environs of his own parish, and point 
out the " glimpses " of the parsonage and views 
of the church, and "bits" of the glebe land, to 
strangers who either had or had not eyes for 
the picturesque. Perhaps it can scarcely be 
said that he did these things in a thoroughly 
artistic spirit. Indeed he generally did them 
as an introduction, to a statement of what the 
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glebe crops made the previous year, and 
what a model parsonage he could make it if 
he were not fettered by monetary considera- 
tions. He had never been able to expatiate 
on these themes to Roy Fleming as yet, for 
the young man had manifested what any man 
less well satisfied with himself than Mr Collins 
would have deemed a decided distaste to his 
society. But Mr Collins was slow to wrath 
whenever the giving way to the evil passion 
would have cut him oflF from the opportunity 
of talking. So this morning, though Roy 
merely lifted his cap and was about to pass 
on when he met the rector, that gentleman 
instantly wheeled round affably with the not- 
to-be-frustrated intention of joining the farm- 
ing pupil in his walk. 

" At it again, Fleming, at it again, — you're 
really indefatigable," Mr Collins commenced 
when Roy said he was " going round the 
farm and there was a mixture of jocularity 
and patronage in the reverend gentleman's 
manner, towards which Roy was not well 
disposed. " You will reap the benefit of this 
attention to the subject when you come to 
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* your own/ as we say in Scotland," he pro- 
ceeded gaily. 

It would have been impossible at that mo- 
ment for Roy to take any but the " other 
side " to any proposition made by his unwel- 
come companion. Therefore he said, in answer 
to Mr CoUins's encouraging remark, 

" I have bestowed very little attention on 
the subject, and what I have is never likely to 
be of the slightest benefit to me." 

" I hope you have had good accounts of your 
worthy uncle from our yoimg relative ? " Mr 
Collins asked jauntily. 

" Eh ! I beg pardon ; what ? " Roy re- 
plied. 

"Poor Darrock's widow — she's here with 
my daughter, you know ; haven't you seen 
her ? 

" I had the pleasure of seeing Mrs Darrock 
last night," Roy answered shortly; but he 
did not offer to go into the question of his 
worthy uncle's health. 

" A sweet little woman, a ve-ry sweet little 
woman, that," Mr Collins went on vivaciously. 
" I heartily approved of Fred's marriage — 
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heartily ; she cUngs — have you seen much of 
her of late years ? " 

" Nothing at all/' Roy repHed. 

" Ah ! A very sweet creature ; she clings 
to us a good deal ; poor Fred was like a brother 
to my daughters, and we have never let the in- 
timacy with her drop; Mrs Petherton especially 
has kept it up — good-hearted creature Mrs 
Petherton ! in the midst of her own gaiety and 
happiness she is ready to weep with those who 
weep ; she's quite delighted to give Mrs 
Darrock this little change." 

Mr Collins almost pranced in the excess of 
his paternal enthusiasm. They were an ad- 
mirable family these CoUins's. Whenever 
they supposed absence of knowledge on the 
part of the person addressed, they were ready 
to give one another an unlimited number of 
" good marks." 

"By the way," Mr ColUns went on suddenly, 
in utter obliviousness of the bitter restraint 
Roy had to put upon himself when Mrs 
Darrock was so mentioned before him, — " By 
the way, do you remember a sUght controversy 
we had some time ago as to the necessity of 
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forms for the finite creature? I was very 
much pleased with two or three things you 
said, Fleming, very much pleased indeed ; I 
have thrown it together in a dialogue form 
(retaining your name) and sent the article to 
the Editor of your Magazine." 

" The devil you have !" Roy said, standing 
still abruptly— and perhaps no one who has not 
made an idiot of himself in print, can fully ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the disgust felt at 
being made such by another person — " The 
devil you have ! then let me tell you at once, 
that I shall write to my editor this morning, 
giving him to understand that if he publishes 
your confounded insolent trash, he'll never get 
another line from " 

Right into the middle of his angry speech 
there came an interruption that was hideous 
to him. Over the broad-banked hedge to the 
left, about forty yards ahead of them, a horse 
and a man leapt hghtly together. They landed 
in excellent style — ^the horse with reined-up 
head, and legs well under her, in a moment ; 
and the man without so much as a stumble on 
the spongy turf of the slip as a moment's hesi- 
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tation would imply ; and the rider of the horse 
was Kate Lethbridge, and the man whose arm 
steadied her descent was Maurice Byrne; 

Now, Roydon Fleming had never studied 
horsewomanship in a riding-school or the man- 
ners of a hunting-field. Had he done both 
these things, he would have known that the 
lunge is usually employed in the case of either 
a fresh rider or a fresh horse in the first-named 
place ; and that in the second, the sight of a 
man dismounted, and jumping together with 
his horse, is a frequent one, — and knowing these 
things he would have been more tolerant. As 
it was, the combination of these novel spec- 
tacles was hideous to him, and he pulled up 
abruptly, hating both the woman who offered 
them to him, and the infatuation for her which 
made the sight a painful one. 

She went up and down like a rocking- 
horse. I shall never want the lunge on again, 
Mr Byrne," Kate cried, as they walked on ; and 
then she caught sight of Roy and Mr Collins, 
and the colour which bad been the effect of un- 
mixed pleasure a moment before, grew deeper 
with something between fear and anger. 
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He had refused to accompany her on her 
triumphal progress — he had declined to give 
her that meed of attention which he him- 
self had taught her to expect. He had 
robbed this sunny, happy, brilliant morning 
of a little of its sun, happiness, and brilliancy, 
and he wound up with coming out to watch 
her just when something instinctive told her 
it was extremely unpleasant to have been 
Watched. She felt very angry with him for 
having done it, and then very angry with herself 
for supposing that he had done it with design. 
Angry, and uncertain, and unhappy, all in one 
hot, confused, exasperating instant. Defiant 
as to the consequences, but bitterly penitent 
about the cause— reckless now, of how his 
wrath might fall, but grievously sorry for hav- 
ing taken that leap under the auspices of that 
lunge. Anxious only to be at home, with 
her hat oflF her throbbing brows, and herself 
free to sit in solitude, " thinking about " 
whether she most wished " to make it up " 
with Roy, or go to the Hall that night and 
meet Maurice Byrne again. 

If she had been indifferent about him, Miss 
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Lethbridge would have been compelled to con- 
fess that Roy Fleming behaved precisely as it 
was becoming that a man should have be- 
haved. He made no attempt to evade or seek 
them, and when he met them it was with a 
calm and unruffled exterior. He did not even 
treat Kate to a reproachful glance, which self- 
denial on his part caused Miss Lethbridge to 
wring the hands of her soul, and tell herself 
that he " had never cared a bit about her.'' 
He even assented cheerfully when Mr Collins 
suggested that they " might as well join and 
walk home with Mr Byrne," for he had come 
to the conclusion that Kate's temporary in- 
sanity might wear itself out if no opposition 
were offered to its progress — a dangerous 
recipe, which looks like indifference to the 
one on whom the mania is acting. 

Accordingly, they all went back to the 
Qrange together about one o'clock, and found 
Mrs Lethbridge waiting for them with a look 
of impatience on her face that a very little 
would have turned into displeasure. " I 
thought you told me you were not going off 
the lawn, Kate," was the nearest approach she 
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could bring herself to make to rebuking her 
daughter — a rebuke which Kate, enthroned 
upon her own young troubles, scarcely felt. 

" Did I say so, mother ? we have been ever 
so much further." 

" I know that, I have been waiting for you 
for the last half hour ; I have been over to the 
rectory, and 1 left Mrs Petherton there wait- 
ing to see you, Mr Collins," Mrs Lethbridge 
added, in gentle indication of a desire she had 
to get rid of her pastor. 

But Mr Collins had made up his mind to 
stay to luncheon at the Grange. He liked 
peace and plenty, and as a rule both were to 
be had at the Lethbridges'. Accordingly, now, 
when Mrs Lethbridge told him his daughter 
was waiting to see him, he sat down and 
wiped his brow, instead of returning at once 
to his expectant child. 

Both by nature and habit, Mrs Lethbridge 
was an eminently hospitable woman, but she 
was also a woman with a remarkably well-de- 
veloped determination never to be forced into 
any line of action that was obnoxious to her, 
unless it was at the same time a just and 
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necessary one. On the present occasion, it 
seemed to her rather unjust and unnecessary 
conduct on Mr CoUins's part to abstain from 
those who did want him, to the annoyance of 
those who did not. Two or three things had 
occurred to vex her this morning, and she was 
in no mood to be taken by storm. So she 
simply stood as if waiting for Mr Collins to 
to say good morning and take his departure, 
instead of making the move into the dining- 
room which Mr Collins knew was usually 
made about this hour. 

She Was well justified to herself in this 
apparent breach of hospitality. If she had 
asked Mr Collins, courtesy would have com- 
manded her to ask Mr Byrne also, and (thanks 
to Mrs Petherton's hint) her eyes were open 
now to his having, very possibly, a fascination 
for her daughter. " Though, for her own part, 
she had preferred young men when she herself 
was young,'' she thought, disparagingly, even 
while she half feared the gentleman who ap- 
peared to be intent on nothing more danger- 
ous than the making Kate understand that it 
would be entirely her own fault if the filly 
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ever " got out of the habit of carrying her 
head ' well over ' the leg that wsls forward in 
cantering." 

" I don't know what your father will say 
when he comes home, Kate, or how you'll 
make peace with cook. Rock has torn her 
cap off her head, and eaten it, and bitten a 
cow into the bargain," Mrs Lethbridge said 
presently, in a vexed tone. 

" What a morbid appetite," Kate answered 
laughing ; a new cap will win cook's for- 
giveness quickly enough." 

" But how about the cow ?" Maurice Byrne 
asked, with an interest that made Kate invol- 
untarily get away towards the door, saying 
she'd " go and look at Rock." 

" I don't believe the cow is much hurt, but 
if he takes to these tricks it will be awkward," 
Mrs Lethbridge replied ; to which Mr Byrne 
answered, " Very ; suppose we all follow Miss 
Lethbridge?" 

They went out through the kitchen into the 
back yard, where the household servants, to- 
gether with three or four of the farm-labourers 
and several yard-boys, were gathered together. 
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Up at the end of the row of buildings con- 
taining the poultry-houses and dairy, Kate and 
Rock stood — the latter chained to his kennel, 
the former patting his head. 

As Mrs Lethbridge and her little staff came 
closer, they saw that Rock had seized Kate's 
whip in his teeth and was biting it up good- 
temperedly enough apparently, for he wagged 
his tail in response to his mistress's command 
to him to " Put it down, sir," but determin- 
ately. They saw, too, that long strips of wood 
were torn off his kennel, and that some of the 
silvery white hair was gone off his chest. 

"Why, what is the matter with the dog?" 
Mrs Lethbridge asked quietly, as Rock, at 
their approach, dropped the whip and sprang 
up with his big paws on Kate's shoulder and 
his jowl close to her throat. He was wagging 
his tail still — ^the big, broad, silken-haired 
brush went in long slow sweeps backwards 
and forwards, but his head went backwards 
and forwards too, restlessly, as he leant it 
on the paws which seemed to clasp Kate's 
shoulder. 

" Let him down gently. Miss Lethbridge, if 
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you can, and stand back, will you 1 " Maurice 
Byrne asked. A sick qualm had come over 
him, paling his cheek and making his heart 
beat unevenly. In the course of all his varied 
experiences he had never seen a sight so 
fraught with horror as that of the dog's jowl 
close to Kate Lethbridge's face. He knew 
what none of the others did — that her life, more 
than her life indeed, hung by a hair at that 
instant, and that whether that hair snapped 
or not was at the discretion of a mad dog. Her 
next movement might turn the poor suffering 
savage creature's fury against her, and then ! — 
It was the pluckiest thing he had ever done 
in his plucky life, to bid her, in that quiet, 
cool tone, "Let the dog down gently, and 
stand back ! " 

" Down, Rock," she said, holding her own 
head back and lifting up her hand to pat his. 
"I believe he's cross at being chained; I'll 
undo him." 

"No!" 

She paused — her hand . on the collar, and 
looked at the speaker, Maurice Byrne, for a 
moment. or two, that seemed like an hour to 
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the man on whom this new horror had fallen* 
While she looked, he decided what he would 
do. 

He had taken in at the first glance that the 
dog's chain was lying so loosely on the ground 
that however far Miss Lethbridge's first step 
back might carry her, it could not carry her 
beyond the dog's reach. Had Rock been at 
the end of his chain, Mr Byrne knew that he 
could have snatched Kate out of danger in an 
instant ; as it was, without hesitation, he de- 
cided that she must be saved some other wayj 
even at the sacrifice of some one else. 

Without further delay, he went well within 
reach of the dog that he knew to be mad, 
and, remember, was strange to him, and called, 
and whistled, and touched the chain, and still 
the golden-haired setter stood up to Kate's 
side, wagging his tail and rolling his head 
about uneasily. 

" I must put you down, eh, poor old boy ! " 
she said, still in blithe ignorance of what ailed 
the favourite. Then she took him by the loose 
skin on either side of the throat and dragged 
him down upon his feet, stooping to do so, and 
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laughing, while Rock's eyes now glared red at 
the group that stood behind her. 

" Now, stand back. Miss Lethbridge," Mr 
Byrne said in a quiet tone. He dared not tell 
her what he saw, for fear that some quick, 
frightened movement on her part might bring 
that upon her which he was ready enough to 
give his own life to spare her. It cost him a 
good deal to maintain that tranquillity, espe- 
cially when Kate most innocently sent his 
heart down lower than it had ever gone before 
by disregarding his request, and endeavouring 
to demonstrate to them all that Rock's collar 
was too tight. 

" May I trouble you to go and get him a 
biscuit ? " Mr Byrne asked. 

Mother, willyow.^" Kate answered, looking 
round, as she still bent over the crouching dog. 
"Why, what is it?" she added suddenly, as 
she saw a dawning fear in the faces behind 
her ; but before they could answer, she rose, 
and rather staggered than stepped back, out of 
danger at last. 

**Is he mad?" she stammered hurriedly, 
and even while she asked it. Rock writhed and 
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turned, and finally slipped his chain (one of 
those T chains where a cross piece slips into 
a round link), and ran forward amongst them, 
free and mad. 

The moment the dog burst among them, 
Mr Collms executed a masterly movement, 
which, regarded as the effect of unmitigated 
cowardice acting on supreme selfishness, well 
deserves to be chronicled. He first seized 
Mrs Lethbridge by her shoulders and wheeled 
her well in front of himself, as Rock came close 
and wavered about abreast of them, with a 
sad want of purpose. Then, as the dog dashed 
on to attack a hapless pig who was pursuing 
his grunting way peacefully through the yard, 
Mr Collins gave a demi-vault, which carried 
him clear of all Mrs Lethbridge's draperies, 
and ran away as fast as his fat legs could carry 
him into the nearest hen-house, the door of 
which he instantly securely closed. Then he 
sat down into a nest, unconscious of what 
happened to the eggs that were already in 
possession, and breathed a fervent thanksgiv- 
ing for that he himself was safe ! — ^breathed it 
with a gasping satisfaction in things as they 
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were, which the dangerous pagan, Maurice 
Byrne, was far from emulating. 

He — the mad dog — ^was superb in his fierce- 
ness and his strength — in his silken-haired 
glistering beauty, and the fury which dis- 
played that beauty in so new and terrible a 
light. Superb as he first rent the wretched 
pig to pieces, and then turned with a bound 
to attack a cart-horse. They stood all huddled 
together — the mistress of the house, and her 
maids, and the farm-labourers ; and the low 
rumbling murn^urs of fear passed from one to 
the other while they watched the mad dog's 
career. And a little apart from them Kate 
stood, choking with the grievous wrath that 
filled her heart and made her throat ache 
almost to bursting, and burnt the tears that 
would otherwise have fallen f^om her eyes as 
they decided between them that her dog 
"should be shot." 

He was got off at last, flicked, lashed, beat- 
en away from his prey, by a heavy cart-whip, 
and then he turned about, eager for more, with 
his tongue lolling out, and with long strings of 
saliva dripping from his mouth. Fierce and 
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blood-thirsty, but beautiful exceedingly, still, 
the poor soulless hound came even then at the 
sound of his owner's voice. 

" Dont shoot him yet," she pleaded, as Roy 
came out from the side-entrance with a loaded 
gun in his hand ; " see; he's as quiet as a lamb, 
while I hold him ; give him a chance, Roy ; 
wait till my father comes ; look here," she 
added hurriedly, "I'll make him safe for every- 
one. I'll muzzle him, if there is a muzzle in 
the house." 

It was not a pleasant thing for the two men 
to stand watching her as she waited there hold- 
ing Rock as firmly as she could by the neck, 
while all the rest (saving her mother, who 
remained) got away gladly to look for the 
muzzle. The searchers discreetly made the an- 
nouncement that they could not find it from a 
safe position behind the bars of the kitchen 
window. So, finding the genuine article was 
unattainable. Miss Lethbridge declared that a 
" leather strap would do as well." 

"And I'll buckle it round his jaw," Roy said, 
gently coming up to her with it, "he won't hurt 
me, and you know I won't hurt him, Kate." 
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" Yes, I know that ; but he's my own dog, 
and I'd rather do it myself," she replied, taking 
it from him as she spoke. And then she made 
an attempt — made several attempts, and each 
time, just as she nearly secured it. Rock shook 
his head free and threw his nose up, and at 
last caught her wrist in his mouthy" 

" That would have been bad from any but 
the sweetest-tempered dog in the world," 
Kate said, gravely, as she got her hand away 
from between Rock's relenting teeth, without 
even so much as a scratch upon it, and Roy 
resolved that the moment he could ensure 
hitting Rock in a vital part without risking 
hitting his mistress also, he " would make an 
end of this," by firing at the sweetest-tempered 
dog in the world, whose conduct for the last 
ten minutes had made a hell of existence. But 
before he could put his resolve into execution, 
Mr Lethbridge rode into the yard on his old 
pony, and Rock at once flew forward to attack 
the latter. As he dashed along, one of the 
yard boys, who had judiciously taken up his 
quarters in a loft above the stable, lowered a 
rope with a running noose at the end, and 
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before Mr Lethbridge could gather what had 
happened, or realize what was happening, there 
was a cry, half of bitter sorrow, half of still 
more bitter rage, from Kate, mingled with a 
gurgling, sobbing howl from a dying animal. 
The next moment Rock, the superb Stella 
setter, hung suspended in the air, and the 
brief tragedy was over. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MEDITATIONS AMONGST THE HENS. 

Kate felt her face stiffening with grief and 
horror, as the dog, after half leaping, half be- 
ing lifted high into the air, was lowered to the 
ground dead. But the feeling that it would be 
useless to speak kept her silent for a minute 
or two, and then the fear of crying before those 
who were not equally lacerated in their feel- 
ings at Rock's fate sent her swiftly into the 
house. 

Need it be told how suddenly all the house- 
hold discovered that they had thought there • 
was something strange about the dog, for two 
or three days, only they had not liked to men- 
tion it, as Miss Kate thought so much of him ; 
or he, having proved mad, was found guilty of 
every sign of madness that has ever been 
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detected in man or beast. The old and hitherto 
firmly-believed-in theory of a rabid dog refus- 
ing water exploded from that day, for Rock 
had greedily drank up a bucket-full since his 
exploits on the cow and the cook's cap. Rest- 
lessness and destructiveness were clearly 
brought home to him, but he had not dashed 
straight a-head in an unswerving Une, dealing 
snaps to the right and left, after the manner 
of the traditional mad dog ; nor had he taken 
the run of his teeth on his friends. Never- 
theless it was a clear case of rabies, and the 
labourers and servants went their respective 
ways, fraught with much pleasant matter for 
reflection and gossip on the strength of it. 

" Come in and have a glass of sherry," 
Mr Lethbridge said to Mr Byrne and Roy, as 
together with Mrs Lethbridge they walked 
away from the yard; "I suppose we had better 
^let Kate alone, hadn't we?" he added to his 
wife, when they reached the dining-room. 

"Yes; I don't think she'll be inclined for 
any luncheon," that lady replied, shuddering 
H little as she sat down by the table, and 
rested her face on her hands ; ** it's a great 
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mercy that we're not all bitten, and all mad, 
I'm sure; anything more awful than that poor 
dog was before you came home I can't imagine, 
and Kate unwilling to have him killed even 
then ! what could it have been, Mr Byrne ? " 
she continued, " not the heat, surely ! " 

" A bite, I imagine,'* he replied, and then 
they remembered that Don, the pointer, had 
been " queer and quarrelsome, and had fallen 
on Rock and after a short discussion on the 
subject, Mr Lethbridge went away to see that 
the pig and cow and horse were all in safe 
custody. Presently after this Maurice Byrne 
left, saying to Roy, " he supposed Miss Leth- 
bridge would lament in soHtude till night, when 
he hoped to see her at the Hall," — a hope 
that, heartily as Roy wished Kate to get over 
it, he could not bring himself to endorse. 

So they all dispersed. Mrs Lethbridge went 
into the drawing-room, which was far removed 
from the side of the house which gave upon 
the yard, where she tried to forget the events 
of the morning on a low couch, and in " The 
Small House at AlUngton." Maurice Byrne 
started off for a long ride, for the purpose of 
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thoroughly resettling nerves that had never 
been so nearly shaken as this day by the sight 
of a danger that he could neither avert nor 
turn upon himself alone ; and Roy walked to 
Thursford Hall, where he hoped to see Mrs 
Darrock. Kate was up in her own room, 
feeling miserable that there were few of her 
friends whom she would not have lost with 
less pain and replaced with more ease than the 
Irish setter, whose beauty and unfailing sym- 
pathy and companionship had been so con- 
genial to her. She had not even the consola- 
tion of the Indian — ^there were no happy hunt- 
ing grounds on the which Rock might bound 
to her side again. But she was not crying, as 
Roy Fleming half angrily feared she might be. 
She paid Rock the tribute of an almost fiercely 
sorrowful regret — but not of swollen eyes. 

The September afternoon wore away, and at 
last Mrs Lethbridge came up to give her 
daughter Mrs Petherton's message, and to see 
whether she (Kate) meant to avail herself of 
it or not. " If you go, it's time for you to dress, 
Kate, dear," she said, in conclusion, "but I 
think you'll be better at home." 
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Naturally, as soon as her mother said that, 
it seemed to Kate that it would be infinitely 
better to go. So she rose up languidly from 
her seat by the window, and commenced un- 
fastening her habit at last, saying, as she did so, 

" I wonder what sort of a version Mr Col- 
lins has given of the business ? I can't help 
laughing when I think of the expression of his 
face as he danced behind you, mother." 

" Mr CoUins ! I forgot all about him," Mrs 
Lethbridge replied, carelessly; "your father 
asked Mr Byrne in to luncheon, but Mr Col- 
lins had ensconced himself somewhere out of 
sight, and so we didn't think of him.'* 

" Hasn't he been in ? then, he has the grace 
to be ashamed, I shall fancy, as he has crept 
away home without showing his face to you, 
mother. No, I don't want my blue dress laced 
— I'm going to wear black — I've had to put 
on mourning for people I've not mourned as I 
do Rock." 

" My dear child ! mourning for a soulless 
dog?" 

" He had quite as much soul as many people 
I know, and more than the majority," Kate 
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said ; "anyway, it's my fancy to wear it to-night 
— partly because it's the most becoming dress 
I have/' she added, honestly ; and then, as she 
leant over the drawer to search for some trifle, 
she asked, 

" Do you know whether Roy is going, 
mother?" 

" I don't know ; how odd it seems, to be 
sure, that you should be dining two days run- 
ning at the Pethertons'. Take care, Kate ! it 
will end as all these tearing intimacies do — in 
a total estrangement ; Nellie is not a bit to be 
relied upon." 

" I know that very well," Kate replied, 
carelessly, " therefore I think I had better take 
all that's agreeable that she puts in my way, 
while she's in the humour." 

"Well, don't let her make mischief between 
you and any-one," Mrs Lethbridge spoke, with 
a little smiling air of meaning ; and the smile, 
and the air, and the meaning, were like balsam 
to Kate's rather sor,e mind. 

How can she make mischief ? Whom 
should she make mischief with ? there's no- 
thing for her to make mischief about," she 
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said, hurriedly. " It's such nonsense making 
those vague sort of accusations, mother ; she 
would if she could, very likely, but she can't," 
and then Kate was glad to kiss her mother 
and get herself away hurriedly, without further 
debate on the question. 

Meanwhile, Mr Collins was passing a very 
terrible time of it. When he recovered his 
breath, after executing that masterly move- 
ment which has been recorded, he found him- 
self on — or rather in — a seat that was comfort- 
able enough, but which an angry hen, clucking 
vehemently and flapping a pair of indignant 
wings, seemed disposed to dispute with him. 
The noise was very deafening, but the reverend 
gentleman had lately endured worse things. 
Accordingly, he bore her noise, and even sundry 
savage little raids which she made upon his 
pendant legs, with the patience of a martyr, 
smiling with a sweet sense of security, as he 
sat upon the injured bird's eggs, and tried to 
listen through the music of her clucking to 
what was going on in the yard. 

But his ears told him little, and he dared 
not open the door and possibly peril a life 
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which he had so gallantly preserved at the risk 
of Mrs Lethbridge's, and by flight. Accord- 
ingly he remained quiet, in ignorance of all 
that happened, until gradually the sounds 
ceased, and it was borne in upon him that the 
excitement was over. Then it occurred to 
him that it would be desirable to get away 
with as little delay and as little stir as possi- 
ble. People to whom he was less precious 
than he was to himself might think there was 
more discretion than valour in leaving women 
to the worst fate that could befall them, while 
he sat in safety on an outraged hen's eggs. 

But it was far easier to resolve upon going 
away quietly, in an unobtrusive way, than to 
go at all. He had prided himself much on 
the promptitude and firmness vrith which he 
had closed the door between himself and dan- 
ger with a decided re-assuring click. But now 
that he wished to get out, he found that he 
had vaunted himself too soon. The door closed 
with a spring snap, and opened only from the 
outside. A light dew, the result .of mingled 
mortification and heat, besprinkled Mr Col- 
lins's brow as he made the discovery. 
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For a time, " Hope, like the bird in the 
story," led him on, not so much from " tree 
to tree " as from one hamper or wooden box 
containing a nest to another, while he sought 
to beguile the weary moments by anticipations 
of a speedy release. But the afternoon wore 
away, and no welcome sound of a footstep on 
the gravelled yard outside smote upon his 
ears. The whole establishment had been up- 
set and thrown out of gear by the late occur- 
rence, in fact, and the out-door servants had 
assembled themselves in the scullery in order 
to discuss it at their leisure. No curly-headed 
plough-boy gladdened Mr CoUins's heart by 
whistling as he passed the hen-house for want 
of thought. Even when the rector of Thurs- 
ford lifted up his voice in a cry for help, which 
he did at last despairingly, none came to him. 

Nor was the confinement in a close, un- 
pleasant atmosphere, in the society of a score 
of agitated hens, the extent of his sufierings. 
He was assailed by the pangs of hunger — he 
was the helpless victim of a raging thirst — ^he 
was compelled to make the most awful prac- 
tical discoveries in insect life. He almost wept 
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as he recalled all he had ever read of the 
prickly heat and the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
and reflected that here in merry England, he, 
a minister of her Established Church, was suf- 
fering worse things. His knees trembled un- 
der him as he saw a vision of himself secluded 
here all the night — hungry, hopeless, horribly 
bitten ! He thought bitter things of the Leth- 
bridges, deeming it impossible that the dis- 
appearance from their midst of such a man 
as himself could occur without conjecture. 
Finally, he threw all considerations of dignity 
to the winds, and kicked the door, and bel- 
lowed lustily, and still, by reason of his being 
at the extreme end of the long yard, no one 
heard him, and no one came. 

By and by, there fell upon his ear a faint 
far-off sound — the waggonette wheels ! Evi- 
dently they were going out for the evening ? 
The thought of the Lethbridges going out to 
spend the evening suggested dinner immedi- 
ately. Going to dinner! — at his daughter's 
house, perhaps; while he, who had had no 
luncheon to support him even, was imprisoned 
for an — he broke into a clammy faint heat as 
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he thought it — for an indefinite period I Then 
he gave himself up to despair, and thought 
of what his family's feelings would be when 
darkness fell and he came not. Would they 
drag the pond on the rectory lawn ? would 
they search the church and alarm the sexton ? 
would they noise his non-return about the vil- 
lage, and so cause him to be looked for, and at 
last released? or would they heartlessly sit 
down and enjoy their dinners and affect to 
believe that he had gone off, as was by no 
means unusual with him, to spend the day 
with some neighbouring rector ? The possi- 
bility of such apathy was an enormity the 
husband and father could not contemplate 
without emotion. The evening closed upon 
a painful spectacle — Mr Collins wrestling with 
an army of able-bodied insects, who had bat- 
tened upon him for the last five hours — ^hungry, 
tearful, and half-poisoned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FANCY. 

Perhaps the most depressing hopelessness 
that can assail the human heart (short of actual 
remorse) is that caused by the feeUng that you 
are committed to remain for some time longer 
in a place and amongst people where you 
have neither occupation, interest, nor amuse- 
ment. Mrs Darrock was not quite in this 
case, for though she had determined on avoid- 
ing a relapse she still found Mr Byrne suf- 
ficiently interesting when he was near. Never- 
theless, dulness reigned for her for many hours 
of the day at Thursford Hall, and dulness loomed 
before her, she knew, as Maurice Byrne would 
most likely be out constantly with his gun. 

She had walked to the rectory with Mrs 
Petherton, and she had listened to the wrang- 
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ling, and she had eaten her luncheon there, 
and then walked home again, all with the most 
admirable fortitude. But she had come to 
the conclusion that it was impossible that she 
should endure Mrs Petherton alone for another 
moment that day at least. To the best of her 
belief her mind remained unshaken up to the 
present, but the strain on its powers of en- 
durance during that walk home had been *a 
caution to her " never again to rashly engage 
herself as a guest to any woman whose intel- 
lectual gauge she had not previously taken." 
Not that Mrs Petherton was silent and stupid ; 
on the contrary, she was terrifically talkative. 
It was her power of sustained speech about 
nothing that made Mrs Darrock's cross such 
a heavy one. 

It may be questioned whether there is a 
greater curse in existence to a woman with 
anything to think about, than the enforced 
companionship of one of her own sex, who 
loathes silence and likes herself for her sub- 
ject. For five minutes you may cloud your 
judgment to a sufficient degree to think your 
incubus moderately agreeable. At the expira- 
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tion of that time her vivacity comes home to 
you as the appalling thing it is, and you shrivel 
under her sentences and gird against her gig- 
gling, and anything like Christian charity flees 
howling from your heart. 

They are so horribly unconscious the whole 
time of what a rank offence they are — these 
women who mildly madden. It is so delici- 
ously exciting to them to tell you what so-and- 
so said to them, and what they repUed to so-and- 
so on some elaborately introduced occasion. 
It is so unspeakably interesting to recount 
the tale of the becomingness of some by-gone 
bonnet or current di*ess. It is so wildly ex- 
citing to speculate on the probable effects of 
the passion for them which they feel sure is 
consuming some unhappy man who is inno- 
cent of ever having intentionally glanced in 
their direction. This is perhaps their most 
fearful phase, when they insist on loving and 
being loved in the face of fact. 

This was an order of woman of which Mrs 
Darrock knew very little practically. She 
was well aware that such things are ; indeed, 
she had been witness to sundry characteristics 
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in chance acquaintances in her march through 
life, which were, so to say, symptomatic of 
these obnoxious qualities. But she had never 
been brought into intimate communion with 
a woman in whom they were developed before. 
It required a great deal of unblushing tactless 
hardihood on the part of any young lady to 
select Mrs Darrock as the repositary of her 
conceited hopes and insignificant aspirations. 
The laughing, puerile vaunt died a natural 
sudden death under the level glance of her 
proud pure eyes. As a rule, it was declared 
that " Mrs Darrock never troubled herself to 
be agreeable to women," which meant that she 
neither cared to hear about their cosmetics, or 
conquests, or contumacious cooks, and not 
caring, she never afiected to care, which ren- 
dered her an unpropitious companion to the 
many during the desolate hour after dinner. 

But Nellie Petherton, though not deficient 
in tact according to her lights in many mat- 
ters, just fell short of that delicate perception 
which teaches a woman that she may very 
possibly be a vast bore to another, though an 
object of thrilKng interest to herself. She 
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strained her imagination so recklessly in her 
efforts to say well-sounding things alone about 
herself and her antecedents, and present pur- 
suits and society, that it seemed unnatural on 
Mrs Darrock's part to accept statements that 
were made at such an outlay, as if they were 
reasonable and entirely in the order of things. 
It was ever NelUe's object to maintain herself 
what she hoped was the holy calm of high 
breeding. But she wanted to see other peo- 
ple impressed, not to say staggered, by it. 
Therefore it can readily be imagined that after 
a brief experience Mrs Darrock was as op- 
pressive to her hostess as her hostess was to 
Mrs Darrock. 

An oppression from which there would be 
no escape, clever Nellie knew, till Time was 
good enough to bring healing on his wings, 
and poor Fred's vddow's visit to a termina- 
tion. Mrs Petherton was far too sharp in 
such small things to delude herself. She 
knew — none better — that no further acquaint- 
ance would cement the bond between them. 
She saw very speedily that her ways were not 
Mrs Darrock's ways, and that they were not 
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at all likely to get on a bit better when they 
knew more of each other. Still, for all that, 
the lady of the house would not sufier herself 
to relapse into silence (the sole boon her 
guest mutely craved), but talked on and on 
unceasingly under the misshapen conviction 
that she was " keeping things from flag- 

When they were about re-entering the house 
on the afternoon of that visit to the Rectory 
which has been described, Mrs Darrock an- 
nounced her intention of sitting out " under 
the colonnades till it was time to dress for 
dinner." 

" It's a nasty, draughty place, better come 
into the drawing-room ?" Nellie, who had a 
wild desire to regulate every one, replied. 

" No, thank you. I like the open air and 
I'll get a book, so don't you come out in 
the draught," Mrs Darrock answered almost 
eagerly. The prospect of having an hour to 
herself was soothing after a morning of Mrs 
Petherton. 

But this Nellie would by no means suflfer. 
She wanted it to appear to the rest that Mrs 
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Darrock and herself were on terms of sisterly 
and inseparable intimacy. She had even 
told her husband that this was the case. 
" Monstrous clever woman that Mrs Darrock," 
poor Tom had said the night before, in the 
hope of averting the storm (which burst upon 
him after all) when he got into his wife's 
dressing-room. To which Nellie had replied, 
" Yes, she is ; mere girl as I was when she 
came to us" — (Mrs Petherton liked to speak 
of that visit the Darrocks had paid to the 
Rectory as a " Coming to them" on a grand 
scale) — " we were very great friends ; there'll 
be some pleasure in having long talks with 
her again, unless I've rusted since my mar- 
riage." For though he knew better, and 
though she knew he knew better, Nellie liked 
to keep up the pretence of having been accus- 
tomed to rather dazzling and brilliant society 
before she took him in holy matrimony. In 
fact, she was a perfectly moral woman, but at 
the same time an unscrupulous, unresting 
intrigante. Scathless and blameless through 
the accidents of an early marriage and an 
uninviting manner and appearance — scheming 
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and false in the means she took to an end that 
was small but irreproachable. 

The grand aim, the one object of Nellie 
Petherton's life, was to soar socially. From 
the time the little sharp-eyed girl had looked 
around her observantly, she had been accus- 
tomed to see her mother and elder sisters 
smarting under the neglect of people whom 
they pined to know, and did not through some 
barrier of position, fortune, or taste on the part 
of the pined for. She ignored the consideration 
of taste, but she gave her mind to the attain- 
ment of the fortune and position ; and when 
she got the latter by her marriage with Tom 
Petherton, she believed that the golden game 
she had longed to play was her own. The 
ball was at her feet, she fancied, to be kicked 
whithersoever she listed. 

It had been a horrible disappointment to 
ambitious Nellie to find that it was nothing 
of the sort, and that grand as she was, she 
was only grand to herself, and her mother 
and sisters, after all. Very shortly she decided 
that they clogged her, and longed to get away 
from Thursford Hall, which had been as the 
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holiest of holies to her. But here, as has been 
seen, Tom Petherton proved unexpectedly re- 
calcitrant. He would not provide her with 
new pastures, and Nellie's wings were cruelly 
clipped for a time. Then she acted on the 
inspiration which prompted her to make Tom 
take her to Town, and ferret out any stray 
celebrities. The result was, Maurice Byrne 
and left-handed civihties from the county peo- 
ple for his famous sake. 

" It will all come in time," she would tell 
herself. Once received at the Tory member's 
house, they would spread swiftly and surely, 
like an epidemic or useful knowledge. When 
they knew some of the people down in the 
country, she would make Tom take a house in 
town for the season — or at least for a quarter of 
it, she thought ; and then she would entertain 
them and all the friends they would be merci- 
ful enough to bring, and so become a men- 
tioned woman of the world of fashion. Which 
position would be far more according to her 
taste than the one she now occupied, for the 
pleasures which would have made her looked 
at and spoken about — " even in those wilds" — 
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were forbidden fruit to her. She could not 
ride, and to drive she was ashamed, on ac- 
count of her utter inability to manage her 
reins. A mortifying incapacity enough for the 
wife of a man who had the finest stud in the 
neighbourhood. Meanwhile, until she culmi- 
nated in the town house and the county 
people, she wanted to be Mrs Darrock's friend, 
and wished to go to Helston. It was too awk- 
ward when speaking of her "cousins the Flem- 
ings," to have to be watchful and wary lest it 
should transpire that she had never set eyes on 
their place. There is a skeleton in every 
, closet," as thousands of people have " beauti- 
fully observed " in print and out of it. Nel- 
lie's was a. fine, big-boned skeleton, although 
the Petherton alliance was a far better one than 
she had expected to make. The boastful little 
woman had lied herself into a labyrinth, in the 
which she was eternally getting astray alto- 
gether, or brought up abruptly with a humili- 
ating jerk. There was something very pitiable, 
after all, in the position which the seven Miss 
CoUins's were good enough "to glorify by 
their envy. 
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So in pursuance of her plan of being very 
intimate with Mrs Darrock, far-sighted Nellie 
would not allow that lady to read her book in 
peace. Mrs Petherton came out and braved 
the draught, and was voluble — expatiating 
largely on Maurice Byrne being absent still, 
and with friendly lamentation on Kate Leth- 
bridge's impropriety. " It is a great pity that 
she should risk being spoken about with Mr 
Byrne," Nellie said, kindly ; " your cousin is 
not a match to be thrown away, is he ? " 

" And is he hers to throw away or retain as 
she pleases ? " Mrs Darrock asked indiffer- 
ently. 

" Oh, now, dear, you know more about it 
than I do," Mrs Petherton replied, and to that 
Mrs Darrock, who disliked being called ' dear ' 
at large, made no answer. So Nellie made 
another start. 

" Mr Byrne is not a marrying man ; as he 
says, 'what could he gain by taking a 
wife?'" 

"What indeed! — ^that would balance the 
taken one's loss," Mrs Darrock replied, as in- 
differently as her disgust at Maurice Byrne 
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permitting himself to make a confidante of 
Nellie would allow her. 

" But I dare say you know more about his 
views than I do ? " Mrs Petherton suggested. 

" I dare say I do." Mrs Darrock looked her 
interrogator frankly m the face as she answered, 
and once more Nellie found herself in a con- 
versational cul-de'Sac, " Funny that he should 
have kept it to himself, that he knew her so 
well," Mrs Petherton thought, gazing out into 
the distance reflectively; "there's something 
to be concealed, or he wouldn't have concealed 
it." "Have you known Mr Byrne long?" 
she asked aloud, abruptly. 

" Yes." 

" And rather intimately, from what he says, 
haven't you ? " Nellie went on. 

" And rather intimately as he says, or you 
say ? Which is it ?" Mrs Darrock replied, 
without a trace of that confusion which Nellie 
was so ready to. perceive. 

" I don't remember hearing Fred mention 
him ? " It was essential in brder that some- 
thing very wrong indeed might be proved that 
Nellie should discover Mrs Darrock to have 
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known Maurice Byrne during her husband's 
life without her husband's knowledge. Nellie's 
aim was very patent to the lady who sat so 
coolly turning over the pages of the volume 
she was not suflfered to read. She did not 
know why Mrs Petherton wanted to find her 
out — ^the motive was dim, but the effect was 
clear enough. So in reply to Mrs Petherton's 
delicate leader Mrs Darrock said, 

" Did you not, indeed ?" refraining from the 
explanation she could have given of the fact, 
namely, that she herself even had never known 
Maurice Byrne till after her husband's death. 
It was disappointing to Nellie that the calm 
beauty of the house of Fleming would not go 
into the question — would not by some allusion, 
some excuse, some sort of semi-vindication of 
the appearances which certainly are against a 
woman when she has been very intimate with 
a man and is so no longer — it was disappoint- 
ing to Nellie that Mrs Darrock would not by 
something of this sort come out of her strong- 
hold and into her (Nellie's) power. 

" I suppose you know his family ? " Mrs 
Petherton went on. 
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" Why ? " Mrs Darrock asked laughingly. 

Nellie was transparent to the self-possessed 
beauty whom Nellie hoped to lure into some 
compromising declaration. 

" As you are so very intimate with him." 
Mrs Petherton spoke faster than she had done 
at first, she was losing patience. 

" You're confusing the past and present, 
time was, time is ; it's impossible to be very 
intimate with a person whom you never see, 
and I never see Mr Byrne now." 

" Then you don't know his family ?" 

" I do not." 

" His brother, Sir Archibald Byrne, you 
know, is a very nice fellow, — 'The Byrne,' 
they call him in Scotland, — ^it does sound so 
well, doesn tit?" 

"Vervwell." 

" It's one of the oldest baronetcies," Nellie 
continued, giving up the attempt to make Mrs 
Darrock criminate herself at once. There 
was almost reckless courage in the way Mrs 
Petherton mounted her hobby. Her notions 
respecting Sir Archibald Byrne were of the 
vaguest order. She knew nothing more of him 
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than that he was a man and a baronet. But she 
cast herself unflinchingly upon her imagination 
and said, 

"He's quite the ideal Highland chief. I 
wish he could have come to us while you're 
here." 

" Is he likely to come ?" 

" Well, not now," Nellie replied, flushing a 
little. Mrs Petherton disliked being cross- 
questioned, it compelled her very often to tell 
stories, when if her first broad statements 
were accepted in respectful silence, truth 
was not dishonoured ; on the present occasion, 
for example, no one could say that she had 
over-stepped the bounds of veracity. Sir 
Archibald Byrne was sure to be a very nice 
fellow in the estimation o| some people. And 
it is always safe to say that a man is quite " the 
ideal " something-or-other, because " ideals" 
vary conveniently. For the rest, it was quite 
true that she ''did wish Sir Archibald Byrne had 
come to them while Mrs Darrock was there." 
It's never having been even thought of did not 
interfere with her wish. She had not outraged 
veracity by these broad general statements ; 
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but if she was cross-examined she might be 
compelled to paint fact with fancy a little. 
Accordingly when Mrs Darrock asked " Is he 
likely to come ?" Nellie flushed, and answered 
with a little angry tremble in her voice, " Well ! 
not now," and then changed the topic abruptly. 

" Do you think this a pretty park ? I hear 
Helston is much finer." 

" Yes, I think it exceedingly pretty, and I 
wonder at your wanting to leave it," Mrs Dar- 
rock replied, ignoring the comparison to Hel- 
ston altogether. And then Mrs Petherton 
determined upon flying very high and seeing 
whether Mrs Darrock's consideration could not 
be carried by a coup. 

" Well, you see, Tom is a new man here ; 
in his own county he's a great man of course ; 
I think it a pity that he should have given up 
the old family place to the cadet of the house." 

As Mrs Darrock knew all about the Pether- 
tons, this was very deUghtful to her. She 
closed her book and put it down. " And who 
is the cadet of the house of Petherton ? " she 
asked gravely. 

Nellie glowed. " Oh ! Tom is the only son 
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of the eldest branch/' she replied gloriously, 
" his cousin Geoffrey has the old place. Oh ! 
he is such a nice fellow, Mrs Darrock, a re- 
gular curled darling, you know : he was going 
into the — " (Mrs Petherton paused for an in- 
stant in doubt as to which crack corps she 
would mention) " Guards," she went on ra- 
pidly, " but then he thought it pleasanter to 
be his own master." 

" Much pleasanter, I should think ; where 
is his place ? " 

"In Surrey," Nellie replied glibly, "just 
near enough to Town to be nice. It's the only 
thing that reconciles me to Tom having given 
up the old place that the present possessor 
should be charming as Geof. Petherton is. 
Petherton of Petherton ; that's pretty, too, 
isn't it?" 

" Uncommonly," Mrs Darrock replied ; and 
just then Roy came up, and said he was glad 
to find her at home, as he wanted to have a 
long talk with her. " Let us explore the 
grounds then, Roy," she said, rising ; " Mrs 
Petherton will excuse me, I'm sure," she 
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added, quite resolved upon not having the 
companionship of that lady. 

"I think you'll have a visitor presently, 
Mrs Petherton/' Roy remarked, before they 
strolled off. " I came through the station yard 
as the down train stopped, and a gentleman 
got out and called for something to bring him 
to Thursford Hall." 

" Let us hope that it is either The Byrne or 
Petherton of Petherton,'' Mrs Darrock said, 
with a quiet little laugh, that made Nellie 
wish she had restrained her imagination. Then 
the cousins went for their walk, and the mis- 
tress of the mansion waited the advent of the 
unknown guest rather anxiously. 
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FACT. 

" I WANT to take your advice, if you'll give 
it to me ? " Roy said, as soon as they had 
walked out of the possibility of Mrs Pether- 
ton's hearing them. 

" I shall be very happy to talk any subject 
over with you ; as to ' giving advice,' well, 
never mind, Roy ; — what's your difficulty?" 

" First tell me what you were going to say 
about giving advice? " he asked. 

" Oh ! my views are common-place and 
general enough ; I don't care to lavish what 
is never welcome. Now, you're sure I won't 
bore you ; you can unfold your difficulty with 
the greatest ease." 

" Here's my difficulty," he replied, handing 
her a letter. Mrs Darrock read it as she walked 
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along, and as she read it her face reddened 
and her steps grew slower. Roydon Fleming 
stood in a new light to her when she had 
finished it. For the first time she saw him 
as the heir to a heavily encumbered estate. 
The letter was from her father, and it grace- 
fully pre-supposed Roy's immediate consent 
to an arrangement which could not be made 
without the cooperation of the heir. There 
was a debonnair tone of taking things for 
granted about the proposal that was very like 
the late heau sabreurs way of doing business. 
Mrs Darrock felt that the present head of her 
house was not faultless in his dealings with 
the future one. But, on the other hand the 
sacrifice he sought to make vicariously was 
dictated by an unexceptionable paternal spirit. 
Dolph's memory was clouded by debt, and his 
father wanted to clear it at any cost to him- 
self and his successor. 

She refolded the letter, and handed it back 
to him in grave silence. It was hard, very 
hard for her to speak on this matter. Neverthe- 
less, she had no ill-feeling against Roy for 
making her cognisant of it. Presently she said, 
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" I can give no advice. I can only speak 
aa a woman on this subject, Roy ; it's equally 
unfair that you should suflfer through Dolph's 
creditors as that they should suffer through 
him; they must be paid, but not at your 
expense." 

"Don't you see they're debts of honour ; they 
must be paid for the sake of the name?" Roy 
ui^ed. Then an awkward pause befell them 
again. They neither of them liked to say the 
thing they both thought, namely, that it would 
have been more becoming on the part of Mr 
Fleming to cut down the standing order of 
things in the Helston establishment, than to 
have proposed the measure he had proposed 
to his nephew. But though they neither of 
them liked to say it, Mrs Darrock did say it at 
last, and Roy agreed with her. 

But there was one portion of the letter 
from the chief of the MemingSj about which 
neither Roy nor his cousin could bring them- 
selves to speak, and that was a reprobating 
reference to a rumour, which had reached 
Helston, of Roy being attracted to the point 
of compromising himself by a young lady, 
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" whom it would be worse than imprudent of 
him to think of marrying/' Mr Fleming said. 
It was this portion of the letter over which 
Mrs Darrock had reddened most vividly. It 
was this portion which, even more than the 
sacrifice demanded of him, had nettled Roy. 
As matters now stood between Kate Leth- 
bridge and himself, nothing could have been 
more obnoxious to Roy than this allusion. 
He had cast about angrily in his mind for a 
person on whom to fix the iniquity of having 
caused his uncle to make it, and had settled 
on Mrs Collins. In his annoyance at being 
subjected to supervision and comment he did 
wish very heartily that he had never seen 
Thursford or one of its inhabitants. He 
looked as he felt, put-out, uncertain, unhappy 
almost, and Mrs Darrock guessed rightly, who 
was the principal cause of these feelings as- 
sailing him, when he said abruptly, after a 
time, 

"She'll be more variable and difficult to 
deal with than ever for a time ; her pet dog 
has come to awful grief, gone mad, and been 
destroyed this morning."^ 
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" Miss Lethbridge, I suppose you mean ? 

" Yes, didn't I say so ? 

" No, you didn't name her. I am very 
sorry ; is she difficult to deal with ? more dif- 
ficult than most women, I mean ? " 

" I don't know about most women," Roy 
replied, rather moodily, " but she's in a state 
of frantic fervour now for Mr Byrne, that's 
not very pleasing to behold." 

"Maurice Byrne can be very charming 
when he pleases ; I should have thought, 
though, that it wouldn't have pleased him 
much to try and charm Miss Lethbridge." 

" Why not ? " Roy asked testily. 

" I can scarcely define my reasons for think- 
ing so — to you — ^but I shall be surprised if he 
is seriously attracted by her." 

" I suppose you don't think her pretty 
enough or clever enough ; is that it ? " 

No, it's not. I think her both pretty and 
clever-looking, but Maurice Byrne would come 
to the end of her in an hour and then weary 
of her ; I see my words haven't carried my 
complete meaning. I don't mean that she's 
shallow." 
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" No, that she's not," Roy replied wannly, 
" only she is awfully impressionable ; she'd 
take a colouring, I believe, from the emptiest- 
headed ass that ever breathed while the gloss 
of novelty remained on him ; and she'd try to 
please him, too, while he was fresh." 

" She is fortunate. I have not found more 
than two or three people worth thinking about, 
even far less thinking of trying to please," 
Mrs Darrock said coolly, as they paused before 
parting ; and Roy as he walked back to dress 
for dinner could not help feeling that such 
indifference towards the majority would be a 
very charming characteristic in the chosen of 
his heart, if only she could come into the pos- 
session of it, without passing through much 
chilling tribulation. 

It was when Roy left her that Mrs Darrock 
was joined by Maurice Byrne. Four years 
had passed since they had been alone together 
last, and when they parted on that occasion 
she had considered herself engaged to him. 
She remembered this fact as he came into the 
grounds this day, and getting off Tom Pether- 
ton's cob strolled forward to meet her. 
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You don't honour me so far as to feel a 
decided aversion to my walking back to the 
house with you, I conclude/' he began as he 
Ufted his hat to her. 

" Certainly not ; a decided aversion is a 
thing I'm not hopeful about ever feeling 
again/' 

" You're right, no one is worth it," he re- 
plied, laughing his quiet laugh as he spoke ; 
" but before the power of being antipathetic 
quits you, the power of being sympathetic has 
fled." 

" No, I think not ; I*m still sympathetic to 
a certain degree with some people," she said 
carelessly. 

" With that clever young cousin of yours, 
for instance." 

" Yes, with Roy, as far as — " 

" He goes, which isn't far," Maurice Byrne 
interrupted. 

" Excuse me, I was going to say, as far as 
1 know him — my sympathies are very heartily 
and entirely with him ; without being ab- 
surdly open and transparent, there is nothing 
tortuous and dark about him/' 
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" Don*t you think that negative praise might 
be applied to the majority of mankind ? the 
tortuous and dark mind is rather the excep- 
tion in my experience ; to say a man hasn't 
it is about as laudatory as saying he is good- 
hearted ; we're all good-hearted." 

" Are we, really ? how we have improved." 

" After all, to go back to the old argument 
which we split upon long ago, I have more 
faith in humanity than you have, notwith- 
standing that you have made the great ad- 
vance of not finding anything worthy of 
regard or aversion." 

" I didn't say that, Mr Byrne." 

" But you meant it ! " 

" No, no, I didn't mean it either ; I'll allow 
the not being sufficiently interested in dis- 
agreeable people to take an aversion to them, 
but there are still some who are very worthy 
of regard ; what was the old argument, tho' ?" 

" I did not succeed in the old days in im- 
pressing you with the truth of all those ab- 
stract qualities, 'good-heartedness'and 'single- 
mindedness,' and so forth, being myths." 

" No, you only succeeded in impressing me 
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with a profound pity for you, for not being 
able to realize them." 

" I have got on very well without making 
their acquaintance, or fancying I have, as you 
have probably done ; still it's pleasant to be 
regarded with pity by you — after all." 

"'After air what?" she asked, almost 
sharply. " Yoiu* reason should teach you that 
there is something incongruous in your talk- 
ing to me in that strain. I served you as a 
study in psychology. Why (since I know 
that was all) do you try to throw such a halo 
of romance over it now ?" 

" I am not * trying' to throw such a halo ; 
but if the halo be thrown without any effort 
on my part — or yours, — could you resume 
some at least of the old illusions ?" 

She shook her head mournfully, as his tone 
gradually deepened until it culminated in an 
impassioned earnestness that had once been 
all-potent with her. But though she. looked 
sad and touched, her voice was cool enough as 
she replied, 

" No, I could not — happily for me." 

" And only this morning I believed that I 
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could not," he said, " and now I feel that I 
could — that I have already. Can you forgive 
me?" he added, suddenly stopping almost in 
front of her, and obliging her to stop too. 

"I have nothing to forgive, Mr Byrne," 
she said proudly. 

He took her unresisting hand in his ; the 
light, firm, strong clasp made her thrill, and 
a qualm seized her heart as the fear struck 
her that in coming under his influence again 
she had over-rated her own strength — and 
into what miserable mazes any weaknesses for 
him must lead her ! 

" The very way in which you try to ignore 
the offence proves that it was one ; forgive 
me. Gem, blot out these years, love me again. 
No one," he continued, with a smile that had a 
cross of a sneer in it, " could ask for the boon 
more humbly under the consciousness of not 
deserving it at all; no other man can love 
you as I do, for no other man can make you 
suffer as I have done." 

There was a moment's pause, when his pas- 
sionate pleading came to an end. Then she 
spoke. 
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" And they married and Kved happy ever 
afterwards — that can't be the sequel of our 
. story, Mr Byrne. Well, I won't try to ignore 
the offence any more ; but I have forgiven it» 
got over the rancorous stage of pretending to 
have forgotten it even. I've outlived the pos- 
sibility of renewing it, though, so never speak 
again of another man making me either suffer 
or rejoice ; you don't respect many things, but 
just respect this request, will you ?" 

He bent his head low over the hand he 
held ; low lower still till the straight dark 
moustache was pressed upon it. 

" A thousand things will come to you in 
the way of distraction," she went on ; "I know 
that very well, and find it quite fitting ; but 
since we have spoken (unwisely) on this topic, 
let me ask you one favour for the sake of that 
old romance, which I thought dead and 
buried beyond the possibility of resuscitation 
till within the last ten minutes." 

" What you ask I shall grant.'' 

" If I could feel sure of that I should be 
happier," she said ; " and I will try to feel 
sure of it. I told you just now I sympa- 
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thized with Roy, — will you spare the girl he 
loves, for my sake 

" She is jealous," he thought, and the hope 
of touching her through her jealousy shot 
into his heart. 

" For your sake I will even give a needless 
promise, and you in turn will let things be as 
they were four years ago between us/' 

She shook her head. 

" Without giving me a reason, you refuse ; 
at least I have a right to ask why ?" 

" The right, the right, Mr Byrne ?" 

" Yes. I had forfeited it, I acknowledge, 
but your experimentalizing on my feeUngs 
and your own has restored it to me. Give 
me your reason for refusing now that which " 

" It once turned my heart to stone and my 
life to darkness to lose," she interrupted. 
" There, you have the reason. I told you last 
night that I ' could not ' feel for you as of old ; 
I'll tell the truth now, it's as well to do it 
to you, for you'd fathom it — I dare not." 

" You dare not be my wife ? " he asked, 
with an emphasis on the last word that 
steeped her face in crimson. " I'm ready to 
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act now as if I believed the priest and the 
ring to be essentials." Again there was the 
shade of a sneer on his mouth and over his 
eyes, and the tone of his voice was less earnest 
than it had been during the rest of the con- 
versation. Her quick ear detected the change, 
she felt it too, keenly, and answered warmly 
as they were about to enter the house, 

" I would not be the cause of your playing 
what you'd consider a needless part in a piti- 
ful performance, on any account. I am obUged 
to you for the concession you offer to make 
to what you consider my prejudices, and de- 
cline to avail myself of it ; but we'll still be 
friends, if you please," she added, turninground 
on the lower stair, and holding her hand out 
to him, " we'll still be friends, if you please." 

" While you are a foe to me and to your- 
self? No, we cannot be only friends, Mrs 
Darrock; that's an arrangement that a boy 
and girl might come to with satisfaction per- 
haps, but I want all or nothing." 

" Then it must be nothing," she replied 
composedly. And as she walked up to dress 
for dinner, though the former influence was 
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creeping over her in all its old intoxicating, 
sweet, subtle force, she did feel heartily glad 
that she had not surrendered to it — yet. 
" Fortunately, there will be heaps of people 
here this evening," she thought when the maid 
told her that a gentleman had arrived and 
was with mistress in the study ; " the Lysters 
will monopolize him, and Maurice Byrne won't 
have a chance of undermining my resolutions." 

Meanwhile, Nellie Petherton had received a 
terrible shock in the unexpected advent of her 
husband's cousin and old school-fellow, the 
present head of the business in which the 
money^ Nellie loved so well had been made. 
He was the identical GeoflPrey Petherton, of 
whom Nellie had been making such honourable 
mention to Mrs Darrock, out under the 
colonnades. At least he was a genuine article. 
Mrs Petherton had given an idealized version 
of him. 

He was a fine young man undoubtedly, as 
far as size goes. Big and tall, with a bullet 
head and a fat red throat. A prosperous, 
bustling, bumptious, jovial, irrepressible crea- 
ture. One whom Nellie was very glad to 
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shut up in the Uttle study which gave upon 
the yard, known in the household as " Master's 
study," while she went into solitude to solve 
the question of what she should do with him, 
to keep him clear of the Lysters, who were 
going to dine with her for the first time this 
day. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VII. 

SOMETHING NEW. 

Me Geof.Petherton certainly was wanting 
in that delicate tact which shrinks from pain- 
ing a fellow-creature under any circumstances, 
and which has come to be considered one of 
the choicest prerogatives of gentle blood and 
good breeding. But though deficient in this 
he had plenty of a rough, ready good-nature. 
He had a human aversion to being hated, a 
manly repugnance to being disagreeable for 
no good end, and a practical person's distaste 
to wasting such good material as he deemed 
his own time and talent to be, on any one 
who underrated him. " If Tom's wife is too 
fine to own the shop, she shouldn't have mar- 
ried him," Mr Geof. Petherton argued, as he 
sat in the ill-appointed Uttle study awaiting 
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the decision of where he was to "be put." 
" She'll have to stand me to dinner, whether 
she likes it or not — I ain't going up and down 
on the Great Eastern for nothing, and Miss 
Nellie's airs would tell better on a man who 
believed that the Collins's 

* ancient, but ignoble blood 
I Has crept througli scoundrels ever since the Flood 

which / donty Then he drummed upon 
the table impatiently, and thought of what a 
different sort of greeting to this Tom got in his 
(Geoffrey's) house, and felt slighted and ag- 
grieved, and not at all inclined to be a ductile 
instrument in Nellie's hands. 

Meanwhile, Nellie was going through some 
very well-deserved agonies. She had been 
very false in her statements respecting the 
Pethertons — especially respecting this Geoffrey 
Petherton — false, and scheming, and cowardly, 
all in a small insignificant way ; and now her 
falseness, scheming, and cowardice had found 
her out. She sat in her dressing-room biting 
her nails and passing all manner of possibili- 
ties through her mind in rapid review. She 
almost heard Maurice Byrne's laugh ; and a 
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clear vision of Mrs Darrock's slow, scornful 
smile flashed before her when they should see 
and hear this Geoffrey Petherton as he was, 
and remember how she had described him. 
" He's a brute," the little woman said, vigor- 
ously, rising up and pacing about in her 
passion ; " it's too hard that he should have 
come down now, when I've been talking his 
horrible family into something like respect- 
ability." Then she writhed under the recol- 
lection of all she had been saying about 
Petherton of Petherton to Mrs Darrock this 
very afternoon ; and darkness settled upon 
her soul as the first dinner-bell rang, and she 
knew that this tangible robust Nemesis would 
soon come out of the study and overtake her 
in the midst of her guests. Tom would be 
coming in presently, and be hearty and hilari- 
ous in his welcome of this avenger of truth, 
who had so inopportunely swooped down into 
the centre of that harmless web of humbug 
which she had industriously woven with the 
very best intentions. If they had been lies 
which were injurious to any of her fellow- 
creatures that she had uttered, Nellie, daugh- 
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ter of an orthodox divine, would have seen 
justice in this judgment. But, as it was, they 
had been so harmless — nay more, so beneficial 
to the race with whom she had allied herself. 
It was unfair, horribly unfair, that such elevat- 
ing fiction should rebound in so humiliating 
a manner upon its author. 

She had no time for the indulgence of ab- 
struse speculations on the meed of justification 
to be awarded to the means she had used 
towards an end she had — ^not gained. The 
harassed little woman was forced into immedi- 
ate action by her keen sense of social danger. 
The miserable fatality which had brought Geof. 
down on this very day of all others, when the 
Lysters were going to dine with them for the 
first time, was very crushing and subduing^ 
but Nellie dared not permit herself the luxury 
of being crushed and subdued into inactivity. 
She knew that if she would not see her shallow 
bark of flimsy pretence shivered to pieces just 
now that it was fairly launched, that she must 
be up and doing. She had just about half . 
an hour clear, and as yet she had decided on 
no plan by which the awfulness of Geof.'s in- 
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troduction to these people might be obviated. 
Only half an hour, and she was not dressed 
yet I and Tom might come in a moment and 
make his cousin uproariously free of the house 
and the guests before she could avert it. " I 
wish I had turned the key on him — ^the florid 
wretch ! " she thought, savagely ; " if either 
Mr Byrne or Roydon Meming get hold of 
him I shall go mad." Then she dressed 
herself hurriedly, not daring to ring for 
her maid, for fear that functionary should 
be long about her hair, now that time 
was her sole ally against the world and 
Geoffrey. 

The eminent gin-distiller was huffed un- 
mistakably when she rejoined him. It was 
not at all the sort of welcome he had pictured 
to himself when looking forward to this visit 
to Tom's place. " I don't set up for being a 
gentleman," he muttered to himself just before 
Nellie came back to him, " but I'm damned 
if I'd treat any man who came to my house 
in this way." Then he got up and beat an 
indignant and impatient tattoo on a window- 
pane, and stared at Mrs Darrock, who was 
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sauntering back to the house accompanied by 
Maurice Byrne. He was engaged in this way 
when Nellie came back, with no trace of the 
storm that was raging within her on her fair, 
sharp face. 

During her progress down-stairs, she had 
made up her mind — this clever Nellie. At any 
cost to her conscience she would not be put to 
the open shame of having to own this connection 
before the Lysters. She had cleared her own 
family off the stage with considerable ability 
— she had compromised with Tom to the ex- 
tent of inviting Kate Lethbridge — she had 
plotted and planned unceasingly in order that 
all things might show a very fair and unex- 
ceptionable side to the Tory member and his 
stately lady wife and fine gentleman son, 
who, in his united characters of heir to his 
father and equerry to a royal personage, was 
regarded with unbounded admiration, tem- 
pered with awe, in his native county. At any 
cost to her conscience, Nellie felt that the 
untoward gin-distiller must be got out of the 
way of Clarence Lyster, or she would have 
climbed to the dazzling social height of secur- 
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ing him only to be dashed down to hitherto 
undreamt-of darksome depths. 

Before going back to the study where she 
had caged Tom's cousin, the enterprising lady 
had sent an order to the stables to the efiFect 
that either the Stanhope or dog-cart was to be 
round at the side entrance in five minutes. 
Then she heaved a big sigh to recover her 
breath, and went in calmly to dissolve this 
terror by diplomacy. 

" It's very unfortunate, Geof.," she began, 
with a well-assumed little air of vexation, 
"very unfortunate, indeed, that we should 
have been engaged to the Lysters to dinner 
to-day ; however, it can't be helped, and in 
Tom's absence I have done the best I can for 
you — ordered the Stanhope to take you over 
to my papa's. I've just written a few lines, 
and they'll make you as comfortable as pos- 
sible till to-morrow morning, when Tom — or 
I — ^will drive over and fetch you back." 

She spoke with a very well-done air of frank 
friendliness— assoiling her soul with the re- 
flection that she was not telling so large a lie 
as she might have told under the circum- 
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stances. At the worst, she was but transpos- 
ing facts — the Lysters and themselves were 
engaged to dine together, unquestionably. 

" Oh, you're very kind," Geoffrey Petherton 
replied, awkwardly. He felt sure that he was 
being shuffled out of the house for some rea- 
son or other, and he did not feel sure of what 
it would be becoming for him to do. " I hope 
I shall see Tom ? isn't he back ? " he asked, 
irresolutely; "nuisance there should be this 
'itch in the plans the first time I come." 

" See Tom ! not if I know it, to-night," 
Mrs Petherton thought. " Tom would be idi- 
otic enough to think of the kinship between 
them, and would ruin everything by bringing 
this awful creature, who had a difficulty with 
his h's, into proximity with Mr Byrne and 
that * nasty, sarcastic Roydon Fleming,' and 
Clarence, the companion of princes ! " — " I'm 
afraid you won't this evening, Geof.," she 
answered, with much candour; "indeed, I 
may say, I hope you won't, for we're late al- 
ready, and Tom has to dress, you know. If 
Tom sees you, he will be keeping the dinner 
waiting, and that won't do. Here's the dog- 
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cart — fortunately, my family live near; you 
would have been so dull at home alone, 
wouldn't you ? " 

She grew sweet and gracious as she saw 
the danger nearly over now. Once get him 
clear off, and then she would be safe. She 
trembled to think of what might have been 
had Tom come home and met his cousin before 
she had tutored him (Tom) properly. " Thfet 
would have been an ''itch,' as the wretch 
says," she thought, as Geof. slowly ascended 
the front seat, and, in the midst of her nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles, was driven 
off to Thursford Rectory. " Go by the back 
lane — it's nearer than the avenue, Hinton," 
she called out to the groom. She did not 
forget a single possible contingency. Tom 
was due down the avenue at any moment, 
and a meeting between the cousins now would 
be destruction. 

" Thank Heaven ! that's over," the active- 
minded mistress of the mansion thought, as 
she walked away to the drawing-room ; " it 
was an inspiration to think of sending him 
to mamma. Before to-morrow I shall have 
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thought of some plan of getting rid of him 
altogether. What a mercy Maurice Byrne and 
Mrs Darrock were not in the way when he 
came." Then she stood before the glass ad- 
miring all the delicate details of her very per- 
fect demi-toilette, wondering whether Clarence 
Lyster would "come to her next season in 
town, and bring others of the ' household ' with 
him." Then she thought of how delightful it 
would be, if she could conquer her coward- 
ice sufficiently to learn to ride, to be es- 
corted through the Row by two such dis- 
tinguished men as Maurice Byrne and Captain 
Lyster. 

Presently, her guests began to assemble, and 
she threw off the memory of that horrible in- 
cubus, Geof. Maurice Byrne was the first to 
join her, and he beguiled the interim till the 
others arrived by recounting the mad-dog 
story to her. " Have you been all day with 
Miss Lethbridge ? " his hostess asked, sharply; 
" really, Mr Byrne, I shall begin to think that 
you mean to ' take a country heart, and break 
it e'er you go to town,' if you devote yourself 
to my little friend Kate in this way. I sup- 
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pose she has given up all hopes of Mr Fleming 
— and time to do so, certainly. " 

"She has not made any formal renuncia- 
tion of him in my hearing, I assure you," Mr 
Byrne repUed, " but I have no doubt he could 
teU you more about it than I can, Mrs 
Petherton." 

*'Poor Kate," Mrs Petherton said, laugh- 
ing, " it's unfortunate for her that Mrs Darrock 
should have come down, as far as Mr Fleming 
is concerned ; I left him an hour ago in the 
grounds with Mrs Darrock — I hope they won't 
forget the dinner hour," the lady continued, 
kindly. 

" I hope not," Maurice Byrne answered 
gravely, but he did not think it necessary to 
state that he had taken the reversion of Mrs 
Darrock's society from Roydon Fleming. Then 
the men who had been shooting at Powerston 
came in, and told wonderful stories concerning 
the number of birds that had fallen to their 
respective guns, and Kate appeared, and 
Mrs Darrock. Finally the Lysters them- 
selves arrived, and still Tom, to his wife's 
huge annoyance, was absent, and the mo- 
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ments lagged, and conversation hung fire. 

" Isn't your master home yet?" Nellie man- 
aged to ask the man who was ushering Mr 
Fleming in. 

" Yes, ma'am ; master is home'' he replied, 
dubiously. 

" Go and tell him I beg him to make haste," 
the harassed hostess said, in a swift, imperious 
whisper. Then she turned round and tried 
to be suave and smiling to Mrs Lyster, who 
was divided between her determination to be 
grande dame to the Pethertons, and her wish 
to improve the shining hours with Mr Byrne, 
and who, therefore, wanted neither Nellie's 
smiles nor her suavity. 

Over and over again, as she regarded the 
group she had gathered together, did Nellie 
congratulate herself from the bottom of her 
soul on having evinced such spirited tact and 
promptitude in her management of that little 
matter of Geof. Petherton. Her friends now 
assembled were all not mentionable alone, but 
mentionable with pomp and glory. All, that 
is, excepting Kate Lethbridge, whose grace 
and powers of amusing made people think 
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more of " what she was " than curious as to 
" whence she sprung." Abeady Miss Leth- 
bridge seemed in a fair way of fulfilling the 
mission designed for her this night by Mrs 
Petherton. The handsome equerry, whose 
time in the country was short, knew by in- 
tuition, sharpened by experience, which 
feminine field was likely to make him the 
quickest return if farmed with dash and 
daring. He had been impressed at once on 
entering the room with the well-bred, quiet, 
and the composed, thoughtful beauty of Mrs 
Darrock. At the same instant he had been 
impressed with the conviction that though she 
could say many things worth hearing, that 
she would not trouble herself to say them to 
him. His time was short, and he wanted 
quick returns for his outlay. Had he had a 
couple of months at command, that woman 
with the air of dreamy splendour about her 
would have commanded his homage. But he 
had only this one night, and Kate Lethbridge 
was quite amenable to his project of making it 
pass pleasantly for him. 

He was too thoroughly well- assured in his 
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position to be troubled with any doubts and 
fears respecting the social status of others. 
Well-bom, well-bred, well-placed, he could do 
and dare things without hesitation, that lesser 
men would have paused to think about. His 
graceful bearing and fine athletic frame — his 
curly golden hair and violet eyes — his habits 
of courtly courtesy, and skill in the trois temps 
had wrought fearful havoc in the world for 
some time past. Not that he undermined — 
his tactics were of a more decided dashing na- 
ture. He adored in the open, as it were, on 
all occasions, and he had a happy knack of 
saving himself from going too far with any one 
by going very far with many. 

This handsome, sparkling, flattering young 
fellow, with a habit of lounging devotionally, 
and of speaking in a subdued tone, and of 
letting his lashes droop as he spoke, was a new 
type to Kate, and Kate had such a marvellous 
capacity for the pleasure of novelty. For every- 
day life, and for a permanence, she recognized 
the superiority and preferred the companion- 
ship of Roydon Fleming. Maurice Byrne 
interested her more deeply with his strange 
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mixture of quiet and power. But the holiday 
portion of her nature — the lighter, mere plea- 
sure-loving part of her, sympathized with this 
bright favourite of fortune, who was the most 
perfect type of a curled darling whom she had 
ever seen. He embodied that description of 
the " Happy Prince with joyful eyes, and 
lighter-footed than the fox," which she had 
often revelled in, — acknowledging to herself 
that it would be no bad fate to be wakened 
from a dreamless sleep by just such a one, and 
to have the option given her of following him 
" through all the world.'' 

" I saw you on horseback to-day, Miss Leth- 
bridge," he said to her, when he had broken 
the ice by asking her " if she didn't get sad 
over other people's photographic albums, and 
feel awfully bored by the cartes de visite of 
their friends? — ^you were taking a low hedge, 
and you looked like that picture of Phiz's of 
Jim Meek — do you know it ?" 

" Yes ; in Roland Cashel," she replied. 

He nodded assent. " That's an immense 
book, too," he went on, " all riding and making 
love—" 
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" And playing billiards and fighting duels," 
she interrupted, laughing. 

" All capital things in their way, especially 
in a book ; vive la danse and vive la bagatelle, 
and death to all penury and police reports in 
three volumes, at any rate. If I wrote novels 
I'd have aU my women like dear Lily Dale 
and Jim Meek, and all my men should be 
Crosbies." 

And then monotony would reign, and you 
wouldn't be read." Then they went off at 
full swing in what Roy, standing near, judged 
to be a very frivolous and rather fast convers- 
ation. 
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FOR distraction's SAKE ! 

The fascination of a gaiety of manner that 
was less than insolence, that still flattered her 
much as it arrogated, was on Miss Lethbridge 
during that before-dinner talk. He seemed 
to make so brightly sure of her being* pleased 
with himself and his pretty speeches, that she 
could but develop the pleasure so blithely 
pre-supposed. Humility and well-grounded 
doubts of themselves were proper enough in 
the cases of the majority of men, Kate felt. 
But to this irrepressible young man much 
must, of necessity, be allowed since he took it. 
He so evidently anticipated graciousness from 
all quarters that few women could resist show- 
ing it to him. So prosperous and good-looking, 
so eager to give all the pleasure that can be 
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gained from that air of devotion he so well 
knew how to assume ; so " awfully nice " alto- 
gether, that Kate could but be true to herself 
and her nature, and show that she thought 
him these things for a time. 

The intensity of the girl's nature led her into 
these "never-ending, still-beginning'' errors 
of judgment. She had one of those unfortun- 
ate organisations which insure to their pos- 
sessors acres of sandy desert, and, by way of 
compensation, just a few. oases in the same, 
bmghter and greener, while they last, than 
those upon which people with quieter minds 
are apt to light. Her strong yearning for the 
new and exciting led her off continually from 
the safe, pleasant, well-conditioned road along 
which she might have travelled. She turned 
into any path of pleasantness that opened to 
the right or left of her, careless as to whether 
it was a path of peace or not. Eager always 
to do anything new — she "knew not what, 
she knew not why," — thrilling visibly with a 
dangerously ready sympathy to everything, no 
matter what, that appealed to her taste, ima- 
gination, heart, and intellect. 
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The law of compensation was exemplified 
with much nicety in Miss Lethbridge's case. 
The scales in which her pleasures and her 
pains were weighed out were adjusted with 
much, delicacy. As at times life was a greater 
boon to her than it ever can be to less finely 
constituted creatures, so at others it was a far 
greater bore. There was more sweetness in 
the roses and warmth in the sunbeams — more 
beauty in whatever was beautiful — more joy in 
joys that befell her than it falls to the lot of 
the majority to get out of, or feel for, anything. 
But, on the other hand, darkness, dulness, and 
dreariness of every sort were darker, duller, 
more dreary and disgusting generally to her 
than the before-mentioned majority can ever 
pretend to find them. She had never ex- 
perienced a touch of privation — ^she had never 
been afflicted with a single fear as to her future 
— she had never disturbed herself by the in- 
dulgence of one doubt as to her destiny. All 
she had suffered from before Roy Fleming 
came, was monotony. Since his advent, it must 
be admitted that she had done her best to keep 
that foe at bay. 

VOL. n. 9 
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She did not " love whate'er she looked on," 
but "her looks went everywhere/* and she 
liked many things so well. It was no wonder 
that her discretion got doubted, not only by 
Roy, but by Mrs Lyster, as that lady's son 
talked to Kate, and Kate listened with a very 
obvious delight to all he said. A delight which 
Roy — and perhaps some others — attributed to 
the dawning in her soul of another lightly-won 
love, but which was in reality solely due to her 
liking for sweet sounds and pleasant sights. 
She wanted to get as much into her life as 
she could — as much, that is, as was agreeable. 
Captain Lyster's contributions were thankfully 
received, being quite suited to the character 
of Kate's magazine. 

Not that she worded the want and her re- 
solve to gratify it to herself. It impelled her, 
and she acted with avidity upon the impulse 
whenever occasion served, but she was uncon- 
scious of it as yet. Trouble of any sort- 
sickness, disappointment, would develop her 
knowledge of that which possessed her. But 
while things went as they were going, she 
would merely obey her instincts blindly. 
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And such instincts must infallibly bring a 
curse upon the one over whom they reign. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil nurse and en- 
courage them for a time, and then turn round 
and crush them and their owner after a very 
fitting fashion. Kate Lethbridge is (it is to be 
hoped) interesting enough as a warning and 
example in this story which I am telling, where- 
in she played her part. But she must have 
been a terrible trial to her friends and herself. 

Especially to herself. Nemesis rides neck- 
and-neck with us on most occasions, but he 
heads fickleness and inconstancy unfailingly. 
The most grasping vanity must feel with a ven- 
geance, when he does so, that the game is not 
worth the candle. One of the worst tortures 
of an intellectual inferno must be the reading 
a review of the results of weakness^ of will 
and want of purpose. 

However, having made a sort of heroine of 
this young lady, I must follow her through her 
devious paths. No grace is asked for her; 
none is deserved. She was cursed with a • 
temperament for which it is unadvisable to 
express or feel toleration. That vague unrest 
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which had been upon her from her cradle be- 
gan to take form and substance in these days 
when I begin to deal with her. She would 
have gone at a gallop into any groove into 
which she had been placed. The purely intel- 
lectual or the purely pleasurable would have 
been equally agreeable to her, so long as some 
new sensation could have been got out of every 
moment. Her heart was not bad, it was only 
" hot and restless," with a heat and a restless- 
ness that was fatally certain to bum and dis- 
turb herself more than any other in the end. 
If Bx)y Fleming had made her his wife at this 
juncture, she would have concentrated herself 
upon the adornment of the position. There 
would have been salvation and safety in the 
alliance of pride and love. As it was, she be- 
gan, not so much to distrust Roy as to distrust 
herself. She had nothing tangible to take 
her stand upon, she was always remember- 
ing; accordingly she risked destruction for the 
sake of distraction. 

When I say that she risked destruction, I 
do not mean that she risked that which lost, 
leaves a woman an outcast and forlorn. But 
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she risked what is dear to our order — she 
risked what our brothers, thank Heaven, hold 
very precious. She subjected herself to be 
spoken about through that uncontrollable desire 
she had to hear smooth words in soft tones, 
and to win much consideration from the 
best men who were about her. . Anything like 
a pang of fear as to the possible effect of such 
conduct on Roy, whom she had sedulously 
striven in the past to make consider himself 
all-in-all to her, any such pang she put aside 
hastily. Arguing that as she really wished to 
speak pleasant things to Captain Clarence 
Lyster, and to listen to all the pleasant things 
he might say to her in return, that it was just as 
well — more honest, in fact, to do it than to re- 
frain from the doing, Roy, " dear old fellow," 
was quite welcome, she told herself, to gather 
as much honey as could be gathered from the 
fairest flower present on this or any other 
occasion, provided always that she had some 
equally big bee buzzing about her. There was 
a good deal of sound philosophy, according to 
Miss Lethbridge, in the declaration of the 
" young Catullus of his day," 
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" 'Tw^re a flhaine, when flowers around us rise, 
To make light of the rest, if the rose isn't there ; 

And the world is so full of resplendent ejes, 
'Twere a pitj to limit one's love to a pair." 

Anyway, the limit she assigned herself in 
such matters in these early, happy, unclouded 
days was suflBiciently elastic to make Roy Flem- 
ing feel that he had made a mistake in invest- 
ing so much affection as he had in her. But 
still the power of her fascination was upon him, 
and he resolved not to lessen it by " too deep 
a scrutiny unto her mutiny " against prudence 
^nd propriety just yet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
"from our friends, good lord! deliver us." 

Oh ! nonsense ! some mistake, I tell you. 
Nellie will be delighted, come iii.'* 

These words, uttered by her husband's 
voice, fell upon Mrs Petherton's ears just as 
she observed Mrs Lyster elevating her eye- 
brows resignedly, with regard to the delay in 
the announcement of dinner. The door 
opened and Tom Petherton appeared, looking 
as excited as his gentle temperament and habit 
of being kept under would permit him to 
look. And behind him loomed a form that 
was more terrible to Nellie at that moment 
than thp most spirit-crushing bogie she had 
ever evolved out of her own consciousness could 
have been. She turned red and then pallid, as 
Tom came on and introduced his cousin, Mr 
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GeoflFrey Petherton/' to the guests his wife's 
ambition and enterprise had gained for him. 
Then she forced her face to resume its normal 
expression, remembering that as her Uttle 
plan had broken through, she had better put 
the having made it in a pleasant light before 
people had time to sketch in her motives for 
themselves. 

" Just like Tom, to have allowed you no 
respite after your long journey, Geof.," she 
said, smiling so kindly -that Geof. began to 
think he had been mistaken in believing Nellie 
had wished to prevent his seeing her grand 
friends; "however,*' she added in a whisper, 
" I dare say you won't be too tired to devote 
yourself to your cousin. I have no lady for 
you, but you shall sit on my left hand." 
(" That will surely make him devote all his 
conversational energies to me, and keep him 
from opening his mouth to any one else," she 
thougl^t, as Mr Lyster caused her to lean 
on his aristocratic arm, and she stood back 
to watch her guests file away to the dining- 
room.) 

But the danger of this shame was scotched. 
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not killed. Geoffrey Petherton recovered 
his reasoning faculties as he walked alone 
through the hall. There was about as much 
real kindness in Nellie's kindly speech, he felt, as 
there is in the bit of red cloth which is thrown 
to an infuriated bull. " She'll stand anything 
from me herself rather than that I should 
open my lips to her swell friends," he said to 
himself ; " well, V\\ see how she behaves at 
dinner, and suit myself afterwards ; there'll be 
nothing lost by it." 

Poor Nellie, if she had only known by what 
a slender tenure she held her present high 
estate there would have been more humility 
in her manner of availing herself of the 
honourable service tendered her by Mr 
Lyster's arm. 

But she did not know it, and so all through 
that dinner destined to be mentioned in after- 
days with a gnawing humiliation tempered by 
soft regret, Nellie refrained from the glories 
around her, and strove to concentrate herself 
on Geof. and Geof. on herself. All of which 
Geof. suflfered with an air of florid self-satis- 
faction that made her swear that if ever she 
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had daughters they shouldn't marry men who 
had co-existent eminent gin-distillers for 
cousins. 

In the first agitation of mortification 
which befell him when NeUie let it appear that 
in her estimation he was common and unclean 
in comparison with the rest of her guests, 
Geoffrey Petherton had accepted them in the 
abstract as superior, and had bestowed the 
same defiant consideration on them all. But 
as dinner went on he recovered judgment, and 
proceeded to draw lines around and about 
them, and to decide that as the two men 
of greatest mark at the table were only 
" literary" fellows, NeUie's best cards, after all, 
were not very strong ones. 

This soothing reflection was Geof.'s salva- 
tion and Mrs Petherton's ruin. Had she 
only succeeded in keeping Geof. subdued and 
impressed, his mere presence at her table 
would have been a surmountable evil. But 
when the conviction smote him that she wanted 
to shuffle him off out of the way of people 
who were not too good to break bread and 
consort generally with a couple of authors, fel- 
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lows of whom he (Geoffrey) was good enough 
not to think much/' — ^when this conviction 
came home to him, indignation vexed his soul 
and he became very dangerous. The possi- 
bility of the avowed professors of any of the 
arts being of good descent and unassailable 
social status never occurred to the low-bom 
moneyed man. People who wrote, or acted, or 
painted, or did anything with the brains God 
had given them, were naturally very much 
wanting in the estimation of the man who 
made gin. Roydon Fleming's name was fa- 
miliar to him in the pages of a magazine he 
saw at every railway stall, and Maurice Byrne's 
figured prominently in the second book -ad- 
vertising column of the Times." To him 
they were "only literaiy men." No more 
" swells " than he was himself, he thought, as 
he leant back, hating them for the facility with 
which they kept the ball of conversation roll- 
ing without ever suffering it to come near him. 
He longed for the moment to arrive when the 
retirement of the women should remove all 
restraint from him, and enable him to give 
tongue in a style that should " let them see 
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that a man with money could call better men 
than them his friends any day." Had the 
servile snob known, that about them of which 
honestly each of these two men thought with 
no self-elation, namely, that one was a Fleming 
of Helston and the other brother to a baronet, 
things would have been different. As it was, 
the bad blood betrayed itself in an insolence 
of look and gesture that goaded Nellie into 
madness and more machinations. 

He was what she called him in her soul, " a 
florid wretch," horribly healthy, in aggressively 
good case ; full of a vitality than which there 
is no greater curse when it is not tempered by 
refinement. As the wine went round, Geof- 
frey took it freely, priming himself by the only 
means he knew for riding an insolent tilt 
against those for whom he had been put aside ; 
and vnith each glass his tones grew louder and 
his manner more assured, till Nellie suffered 
a lingering shame, which it is to be hoped was 
not a penance vain for her paltry ambitious 
little sins. 

She was sobbing in her heart with shame 
and fury all the while she was smiling on her 
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guests and speaking very fast and continuously 
to GeoflErey in order that Geoffrey might have 
the less chance of speaking to any one else. 
With weak policy she strove to give him a 
soothing importance in his own eyes, hoping 
that the doing so would delude him into 
the belief that he was being given it also in 
the eyes of others. She turned from Mr 
Lyster, the hope of the Conservatives in that 
part of the world, who would have seen her 'in 
Hades rather than keep her out of it by dining 
with her had not Maurice Byrne been there ; 
she turned from this excellent type of Christian 
aristocrat to the big, stalwart mass of moneyed 
presumption on her left, whom she hated by this 
time as only a woman can hate the vulgar 
man whom circumstances compel her to fawn 
upon or flatter. He knew the friendUness was 
feigned, biit he seemed to accept it, and called 
her Nell by way of showing reciprocity of feeling. 
He shadowed forth some of the entertainments 
he would ofier her when she came with Tom 
to stay at his house. " She should see life," 
he assured her, "and people of the right 
sort." Nellie's eyea sought Mrs Darrock's 
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at this juncture, and seemed to crave for 
quarter. 

Really she was a gallant little creature in 
keeping the bull at bay so long. She had 
given him no time to make an onslaught on 
any one else. She had kept a keen watch 
on the enemy's eye, and had waved a rag of 
speech before him whenever he seemed about to 
plunge promiscuously into the arena. It was 
horrible to think that all her efforts might be 
proved vain, and he insist on showing clearly 
what manner of man he was as soon as the 
ladies left. 

The awfulness of the thought decided her. 
Mrs Petherton resolved that she would insti- 
tute a new order of things at these country 
dinners, by issuing an edict now, to the effect 
that all should return to the drawing-room 
together. ' The danger was a repellant, loath- 
some one to the woman who had her finer 
instincts. But she preferred having it well 
before her, to knowing that it was working 
behind her back. 

She gave her suggestion in the form of a 
command, and as she was the mistress of the 
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mansion, there was no appeal to be made 
against it. Tom Petherton knew himself and 
his wife too well, not to acquiesce at onoe^ 
and whither he led the rest followed perforce* 
In fact, all the principal men of the party, 
save Maurice Byrne, were ready enough for 
the move. Captain Lyster had got to the 
stage of being just interested enough about 
Kate to believe that she was very much in- 
terested about him. The chain that held him 
to her was so very slight and pretty, that he did 
not in the least object to its being unbroken 
this evening, and as Roy Flemnig rather wished 
to mark its windings, they were well agreed 
in their willingness to go with the ladies. 

" Now Tm all safe,'' Nellie thought, when 
she saw them all standing about on her velvet 
pile of cauliflowers. Geoffrey was comparatively 
innocuous here, she told herself. She believed 
fondly, that verbally she could hem him in on 
every side. Poor little woman 1 she saw the 
conversation drifting towards croquet with 
satisfaction. 

"A croquet-ground isn't much the first 
season/' Kate was saying with an air of au- 
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thority, when Mrs Petherton's attention was 
first directed to the topic. " Yours is in prime 
order, Nellie," she continued to her hostess, 
and Nellie unwarily replied, 

" Mine is two years old, you know/' 

" Fortunately, the rule for croquet-grounds 
is laxer than for lawns and gentlemen. Two 
centuries for the former and three for the 
latter is the minimum of time allowed, I 
beUeve?" Mrs Lyster remarked, with a 
kindly obliviousness of the newness of the 
blood of her entertainers. 

Nellie smiled, and tried to look, like Mrs 
Lyster, mercifully tolerant to the want of a 
century or two in the family records of others. 

" The two centuries tell upon the grass 
more satisfactorily than the three upon the 
gentlemen, as a rule," Maurice Byrne said 
with a laugh ; and Geoffrey Petherton thought 
that there was a " touch of a low scribbling 
fellow's radicalism in the speech," which it 
behoved him to sift and suppress. 

"We can't all be gentlemen," he began 
glibly, but Maurice Byrne's eyes, resting on 
him for an instant with lazy scorn, discomposed 
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him and caused him to take refuge in reitera- 
tion. 

" I say we can't all be gentlemen." 

" He's the most crushing argument in favour 
of that assertion I have ever met with," Cap- 
tain Lyster whispered to Kate, as Geoffrey 
paused for an instant, with a good deal of red 
in his face and restlessness in his manner. " Fm 
a man of the world, I am," Geof. continued, 
turning to Mr Lyster, who stiffened into a 
warning erectness at the address. "I'm a man 
of the world, I am ; travel a good deal, and that 
sort of thing, and it often happens to me to 
meet fellows who are decent and amusing 
enough, and who Fm glad to dine and drink 
a glass of wine with ; glad to do it, and 
willing to pay for it too, sir, without asking 
whether they're gentlemen or only beggarly 
authors, or actors — 'artists,' as they all call 
themselves, — damn them." 

All but the denunciatory part of his speech 
had been directed to Mr Lyster, but the two 
last words were delivered with a growl well 
into the general company. There was a si- 
lence of a few seconds when he had said it — 
VOL. n. 10 
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even Nellie failed the cause to which she was 
truest — herseK. Then Roydon Fleming saunt- 
ered forward and said, 

" The peripatetic portion of us have the best 
of it, unquestionably, in the way of studies 
from the life. We're all Uable in ascending the 
hill to meet * troops of asses who view and re- 
view' us, but we must wander on foot into 
obscure comers of our native land to be pa- 
tronized by the only beast that's indigenous 
to British soil,." 

" And what's that, describe him ? ' ' GeoflPrey 
Petherton asked loudly, with a laugh that 
sounded more coarsely in Nellie's ears perhaps 
than in those of any of the others. " And 
what's that, describe him?" But, before Roy 
could comply with the request, Mrs Darrock's 
voice made itself heard in the words, 

" Impossible to do it, Roy — ^you can't be per- 
sonal," and Geoffrey smarted under that speech 
(uttered as though he had not been present) 
with a tingling soreness he had never experi- 
enced before. Smarting and sore and utterly 
discomfited, the big, burly, strong creature 
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stood baffled by a woman's light word and 
lighter sneer. 

He thought of a dozen things to say in 
response — ^unanswerable, coarse, strong things, 
crushing sarcasms, which he could have ut- 
tered in idiomatic English, rose to his tongue, 
but he bit them back. He could but feel 
that it would be an unequal conflict, and fancy 
that he might get the worst of it. They were 
not fighting with the same weapons, he and 
his adversaries. He did not like to word the 
difference, but he felt it. A bludgeon against 
half a dozen keen rapiers was in much the 
same position as he was amongst these people. 

So he stood silent and awkward, tempora- 
rily subdued by the consciousness that it was 
better he should be the former, and inevitable 
he should be the latter before these people, 
and Nellie hoped the worst was over. But the 
worst was to come. Before the groups could 
re-arrange themselves after that hght passage 
of arms between Roy and Mr Geoffrey Pether- 
ton, a set of signals from a well-understood 
code had passed between Mr Lyster and his 
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wife. |rhe lady had had enough of it, and was 
anxioua^ to go. Mrs Petherton could have 
strangled Geoffrey, when Mrs Lyster, the only 
one of the great county ladies who had stepped 
inside her portals as yet — rose at ten minutes 
to ten and thanked her for " a very pleasant 
evening" by way of taking leave. 

Poor NeUie was too angry, too mortified, 
too disappointed, and altogether ' upset,' as 
women call it, to protest, or plead, or do any- 
thing but force one more weary smile over her 
fair flushed face, as Mrs Lyster thus ruthlessly 
marked herlsense of the failure. She accepted 
their farewells in silence, hating them for com- 
ing, and foi^^oing, and, above all, for having 
seen Geofirey. 

" Clarence ! we're ready,'' his mother said 
to him as she passed the couch on which 
Captain Lyster was lounging near to Kate. 
Then Mrs Petherton felt indeed that the whole 
afikir (meaning this entertainment) was cul- 
minating in awfiil style, for Clarence Lyster 
replied, 

" You must send back for me then, mother." 
" Wear the poor horses to pieces for nothing. 
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Clarence!" The lady tried to say it with 
suavity, but Kate looked up and detected the 
anxiety to get him away, and simultaneously 
smiled a small meaning smile that the handsome 
equerry did not care to see elicited by himself 
on her face. 

"I'll see you to the carriage, mother," he 
said, lightly jumping up, " and then I'll give 
orders that my own horse is worn to pieces 
for something by being sent for his master." 
Then he oflFered his arm to his mother, and 
when he came back, after having seen her 
settled in her corner of the family coach, and 
being made the recipient of her first groans of 
horror at the evening she had spent — when he 
had done this he returned with a considerable 
increase of liveliness to Miss Lethbridge. Then 
indeed did Mrs Petherton feel that there was a 
shadow over all things. The son stayed to flirt 
on the spot from whence his father and mother 
fled at ten minutes to ten ! What a name her 
house would get if this became known ! She 
almost groaned ens people fell into position 
again with more ease and abandon than had 
been theirs while the stately pair remained. 
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Almost groaned, and went back to the one of 
her gorgeous sofas that was most in the shade, 
hopeful of nothing now save a few minutes of 
peace and quiet, which would renovate her 
exhausted faculties and enable her to get 
through what remained of this disgraceful even- 
ing. But even this small boon was denied 
her. Tom came up and leant over her as she 
lay back on the arm of the sofa, and whispered, 

" It was quite a fluke my meeting Geof , 
Nellie ; a minute more and he'd have missed 
me. Poor old boy! he understood that we 
were going out to dinner, and when I told 
him, ' No,' he took it into his head that you 
didn't want him.'' 

" And why on earth did you take that trutli 
out of his head, then?" Nellie snapped out, 
with a sudden vivacity that would have aston- 
ished any one less accustomed to the phe- 
nomena of womanly change than Tom Pether- 
ton could now boast of being. " He's done 
for us, Tom," she continued, vrith a mournful 
fury that boded ill for his peace that night, 
Tom felt ; done for us completely. I shall 
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never be able to hold my head up in the 
county again." 

Tom felt that an insidious attack was being 
made upon his determination to retain Thurs- 
ford Hall. " I don't see that you need bother 
yourself about the county, it's never bothered 
itself about you," he said sagaciously. 

"Oh! don't!" she moaned. 

" Don't what?" 

" Speak as if gentle-people's good will and 
opinion was nothing*'in comparison to the feel- 
ings of this horrible man. He's driven the 
Lysters away, and can't you see what the 
othei's are thinking of him?" 

"Now look here, Nellie," Tom Petherton 
said, with a certain dignity that, bad as was 
the cause in which it was displayed, did com- 
mend itself to NeUie's sympathies, " I'll give 
the best I have to the others as long as they 
like to remain and keep civil to one who's 
like a brother to me. It isn't what I'd have 
done on purpose to get him down here with 
them, but as he is here ! by Jove, if they can't 
stand him, I won't stand them." 

She took her hands down from her head; 
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her temples really throbbed, and her heart 
really ached. She had striven so hard to carry 
on the war with an appearance of success for 
the last few hours. But now she took her 
hands down from her head and made a little 
gesture as of throwing everything to the winds. 

Then I give it up," she said, with a gulp 
that smote Tom's heart. 
" Give up what?" 

"Why, the attempt to raise ourselves to 
what we ought to be." 

" Let us be content with what we are," he 
began ; and then it occurred to him to try a 
little bit of conjugal flattery. " I was good 
enough for you to marry, Nellie dear, so I 
should think I'm good enough for the rest of 
^ the world." 

She looked up into his handsome, weak, af- 
fectionate face as it bent over her, and won- 
dered whether it were possible that she ever 
could rise to the heights for which she sighed 
with such a log legally attached to her. " Not 
here, not in the country," she said to herself ; 
"he'll never be a magistrate of mark or an 
anything else that I'd care for a man to be. 
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I'll use that wretch who has done for us here 
as a lever to move us to a place I shall like 
better." 

The thought acted upon her like those won- 
derful doses called pick-me-ups " in the vul- 
gar tongue, which chemists give to the dyspep- 
tic and debilitated. Nellie was herself in an 
instant. What though the Lysters winged 
their flight from her hospitable mansion at ten 
minutes to ten, and might be relied upon to 
tell the " reason why " to all whom it did and 
didn't concern ! What though their son paid 
her the dubious compliment of remaining ! 
She took heart of grace in the reflection that 
these things might work towards the better 
end of enabling her to fight her little social 
battle on a broader field. So she rose up and 
proceeded to play the attentive and vivacious 
hostess as disagreeably as only a woman who 
thinks herself essential to the well-being of 
each one of her guests incessantly can. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

" Then I shall see you the first time the 
hounds meet at Powerston End ? You wont 
disappoint me, Miss Lethbridge ? the proba- 
bility of seeing you will be my sole motive for 
coming from Town/' 

Her new acquaintance looked very hand- 
some and very much in earnest as he uttered 
these words to her at parting ; and Kate 
Lethbridge, though far from believing they 
meant all they said, far less all they implied, 
was gratified according to her wont at their 
being uttered. 

" Yes," she answered, leaning over the side 
of the waggonette, and letting him shake 
hands with her once more ; " I always go to 
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see them throw off when they meet at Power- 
ston End, even if I don't ride." 

" But you'll ride the first time, at any rate, 
because I shall ask you," he said, dropping his 
voice to that familiar lowered tone in which he 
was such a proficient. But though his voice sank 
Roy heard the words, and fancied that they 
displayed a cool, insolent assumption of in- 
timacy with Miss Lethbridge on Captain 
Lyster s part. " How can she let her vanity 
swamp everything in that way?" he thought 
as he got up on the driving seat, leaving Kate 
alone in the waggonette free to indulge in her 
own meditations, which were of a mixed 
character, but generally ran on to the effect 
that Roy's appreciation of her was lessened 
considerably of late, and that altogether he 
took her allegiance to himself too much for 
granted to deserve to retain it. 

There had been very little intercourse be- 
tween Mrs Darrock and Kate, and that little 
had been of an unsatisfactory nature to Miss 
Lethbridge. Mrs Darrock's composure did 
frequently bea r a strong resemblance to indif- 
ference, and Kate had developed an uneasy 
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feeling in the course of the few minutes they 
talked together, that Mrs Darrock had taken 
her mental measure and found her wanting. 
She was usually quick to detect the first signs 
of a good impression made by herself upon 
another, and she had not detected them in 
Mrs Darrock. Moreover, she had observed 
Mrs Darrock looking at her three or four 
times with a sort of polite wonder in her gaze. 
Kate knew the wonder was called forth bv 
that power of being absorbed in the not re- 
markably absorbing which she was portraying. 
No woman likes to be thought to be too readily 
pleased with any man's attentions. Kate was 
conscious that she had been readily receptive 
and uncommonly well-pleased with Captain 
Lyster. But then she told herself that the 
pleasure was of a similar order to that called 
forth by a fine day, or a bright book, or a 
flower-show. Her taste had been gratified, 
and she had been amused. If people mis- 
understood her, and thought her manner of 
responding meant more than it did ? Well ! 
she was to " that manner bom," and would 
not alter it till Roydon Fleming asked her to 
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do so with authority or — (the alternative 
flashed forth unwillingly and would word 
itself) — ^until some bitter trouble crushed 
naturalness and the power of enjoyment out 
of her soul. 

Sombre reflection came to an end, and a 
livelier turn was given to her thoughts when 
they drove into the stable yard. For then 
Mr Collins hearing wheels concentrated all his 
energies in the giving of one loud shout, that 
roused the attention alike of the fowls who 
shared his imprisonment, the pigs in an adjoin- 
ing sty, and Roydon Fleming. The latter 
soon released the mottled, melancholy man, 
and Kate got him a glass of sherry, — attentions 
which Mr Collins respectively j'ewarded by 
chaffing them gently according to the wont 
of old gentlemen when they fancy they see a 
chapter of the ever-lasting, ever-lovely story 
opening before them. 

The farcical termination to the terror and 
trials of the day nearly brought Roydon Flem- 
ing and Kate to a better understanding. It 
was in his heart to settle the matter with her, 
as they stood for a minute or two at the side 
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door watching Mr Collins's weary exit from the 
yard. The girl was leaning one hand on the 
door, swinging it backwards and forwards an 
inch or two, and sometimes resting her fore- 
head against it, as she said, 

" Do you think he'll tell the truth at-home, 
about how he came in the hen-house, Roy ? 
I don't think I should — but, then, I'm , not 
truthful." 

" You are in word — ^but not always in act, 
Kate ; you have not been " 

He was going to add " truthful to-night," 
which would have Jbrought a retort from her, 
and an expostulation from him in return, and 
thus an explanation might have been arrived 
at. But at this critical moment the old 
housemaid, who had been Kate's nurse, cut 
into the conversation by asking, 

" Miss Kate, when ever are you going to 
bed ?" and Kate, always glad to evade censure, 
replied hurriedly, 

" Now this instant; good-night, 'Mr Hem- 
ing,' I suppose I had better call you in future." 

" You're very funny ; in other words, a 
woman. Why this change, may I ask ?" 
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" Oh ! I can't stand the grand wonder at 
my assurance in calling you ' Roy, ' which 
Mrs Darrock was good enough to look this 
evening. Then, good-night, Roy, and don't 
bother me,'' she continued, hurriedly, putting 
both her hands together in his with a gesture 
that would have been childish and innocent 
enough if she had not been the consummate 
flirt she was. 

The old housemaid stood near to them, 
lighting candles, and generally bringing herself 
well to the fore as it behoved a trusted dragon 
to do. The moment was auspicious ! but that 
woman was not ! Roy could only crush Kate's 
small hands in his, and look the love he did not 
like to speak under Susan's auspices. While 
as for Kate! she was a flirt to the bone. 
Even when she loved she would carry on the 
game which she seemed to have been expressly 
created to play. 

" Take care, you're cutting my ring into 
my finger. When is the first meet at Power- 
ston End ? tell me, that I may dream of it. 
You don't know ? Oh ! don't you ! what a 
bore. Yes, Susan, I'm ready." Then she 
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walked up-stairs, remembering and lamenting 
Rock as if his untimely end had been the 
subject-matter of her thoughts all the evening. 
Then Roy retired to his room and strove to 
make up his mind, while smoking a cigar, as 
to whether she was false or only fickle. She 
charmed him against his will and judgment 
with her warmth, crossed by a chill that could 
on occasion so completely keep the beast in 
awe. She dazed him a little by her variable- 
ness. He was as thoroughly conscious as the 
most uninterested outsider could have been, of 
that passion for the new, the exciting, and 
amusing, which made her progress a restless 
irritation to herself and others whenever 
novelty, excitement, and amusement were not 
forthcoming. Yet, for all this clear-sighted- 
ness respecting her, he knew himself to be 
" in the little wretch's chains," and pleased 
himself by thinking of what she would be when 
she had " had her play and seen the folly 
of it." 

Seen the folly of it ! Would she ever do 
that while it (a generic term for flightiness, 
frivolity, and flirtation) were hers to command ? 
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Would she ever cease from that habit of " rov- 
ing for ever from flower to flower, and sipping" 
not alone " all things that are lovely and 
sweet," but all things that are pleasant and 
poisonous, with an avidity that was flattering 
to the others perhaps, but very fearful to Roy ? 
His reason told him " No," but his heart 
whispered a faint hope that she might do so, 
and the vestal reason gave up the task of 
watching the fire kindled by love, for that 
night at least. The blaze would not be kept 
under. He knew perfectly well that he was 
ready to risk Kate — to take her with all those 
sins of flirtation on her pretty head — to trust 
her entirely and be very proud of her. Time 
would tame the lavishness of her nature. 
Age would chill that superficial warmth of 
hers, which seemed to mean so much and 
really meant so little. Above all, the restraint 
a husband can exercise over his wife would 
save her from these temptations to which she 
w^as now subjected. No nature is flawless, he 
urged in extenuation of that taint in hers 
which had troubled him so of late. Kate's 

" worst fault was, after all, only an amiable 
VOL. n. 11 
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weakness in favour of being universally liked." 
So he hoped, but the hope was tempered by 
the fear of the * weakness ' strengthening. 

Meanwhile Kate was assailed by harder, 
more humiliating doubts than those which 
disturbed Roy Fleming. He was uncertain 
of her, but she was uncertain of herself. She 
was mentally intoxicated. There was a thrill 
of excitement in the society of each one of 
these three men for her, and hurried on by 
that vanity which is more colossal in the ca^e 
of a woman who sways without beauty than 
in that of one who rules by right of her love- 
liness — ^hurried on by this, Miss Lethbridge 
never stayed to analyze the diflFerent quaUties 
of the sympathies which had been excited in 
her for each. It was a curious state of mind. 
Kate had not yet acquired the art of self-ex- 
amination, or she might have cleared and 
arranged it. As it was, she simply lamented 
and puzzled over it, assuring herself that she 
was either in love with them all, or not at all 
in love with either. Each one seemed to 
think she liked him best, and she, having the 
curse of impressionability upon her, half 
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believed it too, while he was with her. The 
best of her did finally assert itself in a throb 
of horrible agitation at the possibility of Roy 
ever knowing that she had suffered these 
torments of uncertainty. It was Roy to 
whom she did seriously incline. Only, she 
misunderstood herself, and could not distin- 
guish between vanity and love in her own case. 

The next morning repentance and uncer- 
tainty went by for a time. For while Kate 
and her mother were sitting out under the 
drooping elm on the lawn, making the most of 
one of the few warm autumn days left to them, 
Captain Lyster rode up freighted with some 
agricultural question from his father; and 
soon after Mrs Darrock, escorted by Maurice 
Byrne, came to call. Then Roy seeing his 
cousin, came down from his room to which he 
had retired to write, he said, on the arrival of 
Clarence Lyster, and it was ordained that they 
should have a sort of pic-nic luncheon on the 
Grange lawn. " A sort of dining in discom- 
fort when there's no necessity for it, that does 
not give it a charm, in my estimation," Mrs 
Darrock said to Roy ; " but anything's better 
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than a day with Mrs Petherton. Do you know 
Georgie is coming ? " 
*'Here? no." 

"Not here exactly, but to the Hall. Georgie 
has the art which I have lost, if it ever was 
mine, of being agreeable to people, and finding 
them agreeable in return, so as she's dull at 
home, poor child, I've encouraged the Pether- 
ton's plans about her coming." 

She spoke in a tone that was explanatory, 
almost apologetic. Rather as if — as was the 
fact — she expected Roy to express susprise if 
not disapprobation at this additional pearl 
being cast before the Thursford Hall swine. 
But Roy kept the peace and held his tongue. 
When Mrs Darrock looked up to discover the 
motive for his silence, she found it in the 
earnest gaze he was bestowing on Miss Leth- 
bridge's evolutions. 

" That is a sight to subdue strong men, 
certainly," the widow said quietly, and Roy 
in his answer made ample confession of the 
weakness that was sapping his strength. 

" You can be very sweet and sympathetic 
when you like, I know that very well ; don't 
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be cynical in a small way just now, please, 
because I shall not see the joke." 

" Weakness, to be wroth with weakness ? 
Be consistent, Roy ; at one time the thing that 
now pains must have pleased you/' 

He shook his head with a cross, quick 
gesture of dissent. She disregarded it, and 
went on, 

"She's really a grand study; with that 
father and mother, to be herself." 

" You re not talking to Byrne ; don't get 
psychological about her to me." 

" No, she is talking to Mr Byrne ; that was 
the sight to which I called your attention just 
now, Roy ; it's pretty, isn't it ? " 

" Samson and Delilah. I've seen it before, 
Mrs Darrock." 

" He'll never be shorn of his strength by 
her," Mrs Darrock replied, and there was a 
good deal of that mingled sweetness and sar- 
casm in her tones as she spoke, which made 
her voice the unforgotten thing it was by all 
who had ever heard it. 

The sight to which she had called Roy's at- 
tention was worth looking at from the artistic 
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point of view. The Grange garden was 
divided from the lawn by a ha-ha and light 
iron rail, one end of which ran up and buried 
itself into a mass of evergreens that crowned 
the bank by which the garden and the end of 
the slip were separated. On the summit of 
this bank a low garden bench was placed, 
whose back was expressly adapted to every 
spine, no matter in what peculiarity of curve 
the latter indulged itself. On this bench Kate 
was seated, the mass of golden-green laurels 
rising high above her head, making a good 
bronzed background for the glowing face 
framed in puffily luxuriant brown hair that 
stood out from it. 

Kate's employment was a prettily suggestive 
one. From a shrub on her left hand she was 
breaking sprays and weaving their slight elastic 
stalks lightly together ; it was " Caesar's bay," 
the sprigs of which she was arranging, and as 
her fingers manipulated them into the sem- 
blance of a crown, Captain Lyster, who was 
sitting on the mound of grass down by her 
side, began half whistling, half humming the 
" Guards' GaUop." 
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. At the end of the bench, leaning against it 
partially, and partially supported by th^ stout 
cliff of evergreens, Maurice Byrne stood in that 
inert attitude of his, which, after all, only sug- 
gested a lion couchant — stood smiling down 
his softest smile right into Kate's eyes, every 
time she upraised them to him ; stood, doing 
the conquering hero over Miss Lethbridge very 
palpably — all for the sake of the woman who 
had loved him and left him four years ago ! 

" 'Weave garlands for the brave,' " Mr Byrne 
repeated after Captain Lyster, as that gentle- 
man lapsed from whistling into song, " * Weave 
garlands for the brave,' the words fit them- 
selves for the occasion wonderfully." 

" Yes ! how ? " Kate asked. 

"Need I tell you? you have caught the 
idea from some old Roman coin wonderfully — 
your aptitude for reproducing the fitting 
tribute to Caesar is as marvellous as — ^your 
aptitude for many other things. The shrub is 
here, and it is not a common one in this part 
of the country, and, finally, the head to wear it 
is at your feet. The combination is somewhat 
remarkable." 
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He laughed, and leant a little lower over lier 
as he brought his speech to a conclusion, and 
thought the while whether Mrs Darrock, 
placidly and proudly seated opposite to him, 
remembered a time when he had so laughed 
and leant over her whenever opportunity 
oflfered. 

The dark cheeks and the slight nervous 
fiifgers of the girl he addressed flushed and 
trembled as he spoke. It was in her to try it 
on invariably, so now she could not check the 
desire to say, 

"Is the head to wear it at my feet? I 
doubt ^that: the heads that ever, have been 
and ever are likely to be at my feet are not 
the ideals of the conqueror of the world." 

There was a strong touch of scorn in her 
tone — of scorn for herself — of scorn for those 
who could think her weak enough to over- 
estimate herself that revealed her still further 
to Maurice Byrne. If ever he felt platonic 
affection for a woman he felt it then for Kate 
Lethbridge. How well she fenced, consider- 
ing the style of weapon against which she had 
to contend. How quietly she accepted all 
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they gave her, without ever putting herself in 
the false, and them in the awkward, position 
of seeming to expect more. Cultivated, highly- 
educated, accomplished women he had known 
by scores, and coming to the end of their cul- 
tivation and accomplishments he had found 
them wanting. One woman with a grasp of 
mind powerful as a man's ; one woman whose 
strength was all sweetness, and whose sweiet- 
ness was all strength ; one woman who never 
gushed by way of enthusiasm, or sulked by way 
of severity he knew, or thought he knew, " to the 
bone/' But Kate was widely different to them 
all, — " widely different, and perhaps not in- 
ferior," he began to think, as her consummate 
tact manifested itself to him more and more, 
and he began to appreciate the ingenuity of 
her ingenuousness, and the skill of her artless- 
ness. 

She opened to him hour by hour as he knew 
her. She disclosed herself, partially, to the 
one who misunderstood her, least of all those 
round about her. The bom actress, ready to 
take a leading part in the comedy or tragedy, 
the farce or melodrama of life, had a more ap- 
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preciative audience in Maurice Byrne than in 
any other. 

He misunderstood her least, but even he 
did not understand her. Her own family, 
those who knew her best, as they thought, 
believed her to be just a creature of impulse, 
which she was not. She was impulsive, and 
her impulses were very furies, over-riding 
most things when she desired they should do 
so. But, as was implied in that last sentence, 
she had them in check. She ruled them gather 
than they ruled her. In fact, her own family 
were a little out in their calculations about 
* her, as is not unusual. 

Her old friends ! the ones amongst whom 
she had grown from childhood to girlhood, 
and, lately, into an (apparently) intense 
womanhood, these naturally took her for what 
she seemed, a girl whose chronic state was 
eagerness for novelty, and who when she got 
the novelty and found it agreeable was the 
most joyous of butterflies. A pleasant, plea- 
sure-loving creature who would, if the best in 
anything failed, settle down contentedly with 
the second or third. A young lady who if 
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she had been gifted with brothers and sisters, 
would have been more closely according to the 
rest of her order, but who, even as it was, was 
wonderfully taking for a spoilt child. 

If Captain Clarence Lyster had been asked 
his opinion concerning her, he could have 
formed and worded one with ease and facility. 
A fascinating flirt with a good deal of tact, and 
not sufficient feeling about her ever to make 
a fellow feel he had been a scoundrel for 
showing that he found her so fascinating. 
A strong incentive for him to remain as long 
as he could at The Hold, where his father 
concentrated the state of the Lysters ; but 
not pretty enough to fore-arm the handsome 
equerry against danger, and too absolutely 
vdthout design he felt for any sham com- 
promising to be eSected towards his discom- 
fiture. 

As for Roy Fleming, he misjudged her too, 
— so kindly, so generously. He was so loyal 
to the royalty of her sex in the way in which 
he permitted himself to think of this capricious 
member of it, who had really given him rope 
to think far harder of her than he did. He 
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really believed that a very little time would 
tame down that exuberance of vitality which 
led her now to try and taste all of excitement 
life had to offer. There was considerable com- 
fort to him in the consideration that her whole 
frame would shiver, and her face flush out 
with as eager a joy at the prospect of mounting 
a new horse that met her views, as at the 
compliments and attentions of Maurice Byrne 
and the fair-haired favourite of fortune now 
sitting at her feet. There was the slight 
drawback in the comparison that the men 
might misjudge her, and the horse could not, 
to be sure ; but Roy knew her, or thought he 
knew her, and determined to make his suit 
wait upon his own knowledge alone. 

Perhaps Maurice Byrne came nearer to the 
truth in his estimate of her than any of the 
others. He "nothing extenuated,'' nor did 
he " set down aught in malice." She was a 
capital little actress, bom with the power of 
feeling all she portrayed for the time, and, it 
seemed to him, blessed with a happy faculty 
for feeling nothing long. At the time she 
seemed a thing, she was it ; at the time she 
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said a thing, she meant it. Her sincerity was 
perfect, but liable to instantaneous change. 
Accept the Darwinian theory, and Kate's an- 
cestry unrolls itself — a chameleon mated to the 
" Paradise bird, never known to alight," must 
have been her progenitors. Stability had been 
left out in her composition. The fault was 
Nature's, not the girl's. But stability is a 
quality to be acquired, as is every other one, 
good, bad, and indiflTerent. It would come at 
command to her — her own command or an- 
other's. This was Maurice Byrne's notion of 
her, and on the whole he judged her very 
fairly. 
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CHAPTER XL 

C^SAR^S bay! 

" That crown must be worn/' Maurice 
Byrne said to Kate, when she had put the 
finishing touches to it. 

" It must be won first," she replied, as with 
that inventive power of which necessity is the 
parent, she took a bit of narrow blue ribbon 
out of one of the runnings of the white jacket 
she was wearing, and bound the ends of the 
wreath together. 

" You ought to tie it with a gold-coloured 
knot ; that blue spoils the effect,'' Mrs Dar- 
rock suggested, as she came up to the bench 
with Roy. 

Kate twitched the blue ribbon off quickly. 
" You don't suppose I was going to let it re- 
main so, do you ?" she asked. " What an eye 
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for colour you're good enough to think that I 
must have/' She really believed that it had 
been her intention to supersede the blue with 
gold at a fitting opportunity, and felt aggrieved 
that Mrs Darrock should have apparently fore- 
stalled her intention in the minds of those 
present. 

When she came down from her bedroom, 
where she had found a bit of gold cord that 
answered the purpose perfectly, she met her 
father in the hall, and his inquiiy as to " what 
they were all doing or going to do out on the 
lawn ?" developed an idea in her mind imme- 
diately. 

" Have luncheon by-and-by ; and till that's 
ready, do put some hurdles up, my father, 
and let us have some athletic sports on our 
own account, I've made a lovely wreath for 
the winner ! " 

" You shall have the hurdles up, if you like ; 
but they're greater asses than I take them for 
if they go heating and tiring themselves for 
nothing," Mr Lethbridge answered, as he 
stalked slowly along by his daughter's side. 

The idea had taken possession of Kate, and 
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she would not suffer it to die a natural death. 
If force crushed it, she could do nothing, she 
acknowledged. But " force " was on her side, 
she felt, when in reply to her, 

" Would you run a hurdle race, or round the 
lawn, or do something against each other ? " 
Maurice Byrne said, — 

" Decidedly ; we're all equally out of train- 
ing, so there can be nothing against it." Then 
the contagion spread, and Captain Lyster got 
up from the ground, and Roy went to order 
the hurdles to be brought. "A dozen will be 
enough, and I'll pace the distances between 
them,", Clarence Lyster shouted after him, and 
Maurice Byrne superintended the putting up 
of a pole, and, altogether, Kate felt that her 
influence had set the thing going very fairly. 

" The victor's crown is all well enough, but 
we must institute some other prizes," Captain 
Lyster remarked when he had measured out 
the ground. 

**And the ladies must get up a sweep- 
stakes," Roy said, coming back to join them 
at the moment. Then they wrote their names- 
on thin slips of paper and carried them to Mrs 
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Darrock and Kate to draw for the first hurdle- 
race. 

" There are three of you and only two of 
us ; the numbers are so small that one mustn't 
have two chances. I'll call my mother out 
again," Kate said, running away to the house 
for Mrs Lethbridge. 

" Can I be proxy for any one ? " that lady 
asked when she came out ; " it won't be extra- 
ordinarily exciting to any one to win for an 
old woman such as me. Shall I draw for 
Fanny Collins, say ? " 

" No, no — but for Miss Fleming,'' Roy in- 
terposed eagerly ; " we may as well keep up 
this sort of thing while we're all together here." 

" And you think it as well to purchase 
Georgie's interest in it beforehand — so it is, 
Roy," Mrs Darrock replied. 

Kate looked up eagerly. This was the first 
she had heard of Miss Fleming's anticipated 
advent ; yet Roy evidently knew all about it. 
Miss Lethbridge was not jealous — she had no 
right, no reason to be jealous. But she did 
wonder a little what this expected Georgie " 
was like. Her curiosity was soon gratified. 

VOL. II. 12 
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Maurice Byrne and Captain Lyster came up to 
hear how it was settled, and on " Georgie s " 
name being mentioned again, Captain Lyster 
asked — 

"Your sister, Mrs Darrock ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " and as it's only fair 
you should have some idea of what she's like, 
as one of you must win or lose for her, I'll show 
you the last likeness that was taken of her." 

She drew a card-case from her pocket as 
she spoke, and took from it a carte de visits 
signed " Georgie." She watched them all 
with a half smile on her lips, and a whole one 
in her eyes, as they passed it from one to the 
other, scarcely venturing to make any remark. 
Photography had not done justice to Miss 
Keming, and Miss Fleming's sister felt that 
the original would come upon them as a sur- 
prise. So she only smiled when they muttered 
some faint expressions of gratification at her 
kindness in showing it to them, and all but 
Roy thought the two women present much 
better worth winning for than the rather pallid 
flat-faced shadow shown to them. 

Photography had not done justice to Miss 
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Fleming. Will it ever do perfect justice to wo- 
men whose chief charm lies in complexion and 
expression ? That question opens a wide field 
of conjecture in the future, and allures us to 
take a retrospective glance also. 

Five years ago we were satisfied, not to say 
pleased, when, after having spent an hour and 
half-a-crown in a glaring room redolent of 
chemicals, a piece of darkly-shaded smoky- 
looking glass, the native bottle green of whose 
complexion was obscured for a time, was put 
into our hands. We were always assured by 
the artist that it was one of the sweetest, in- 
deed, he might say, the sweetest thing in like- 
nesses he had ever seen. A gentle feeling of 
sadness pervaded our hearts as the assertion 
fell from his hps. Partly because we were sorry 
for the man whose visions of beauty had been 
so few ; and partly because a mild feeling of 
regret would spring to the surface of what 
was left to us of mind after the ordeal, at dis- 
covering that the honest sun had found us 
plain, to say the least of it. 

But on the whole, as I said before, we were 
satisfied, if not pleased, with the result of that 
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wann and melancholy hour, and that trans- 
mitted half-crown. The shaded glass was 
squeezed into a little square case, limp as to 
its fastening arrangements, but rendered a 
thing of beauty by the artist's name and a 
crown in gilt upon the top. We took it home 
and showed it nervously to our family and 
friends, and asked them " if they knew who 
that was ? " The fact of our picking it out 
of our pocket as we spoke, and of that same 
nervousness, was . naturally quite enough to 
show for whom it was intended. We ought 
to have known this — we ought to have thought 
that the performance was one we should not 
have been likely to go through on account of 
another, and that, therefore, the little efiFort at 
concealment would be seen through at once. 
We ought to have felt all this, and not have 
sufiFered pangs of mortification when we were 
told, " Yes, of course, and a capital likeness 
too; not flattered, but just what a portrait 
should be." We felt plainer than ever after 
this reiteration of approval, and sorry, but still 
satisfied with the photograph. 

But who ever sees these glass abominations 
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now, save in the hand of some terrible person 
who stands shouting forth words of invitation at 
the door of some dingy house, in some one of 
those dingy localities through which omnibuses 
love to ramble slowly ? So total is the dis- 
appearance they have made, that it leads one 
to suppose that they have been melted back 
into the shape that would that they had never 
left — that of bottles, namely. 

They were very terrible things. You had 
to try every square inch of a room before you 
could stand to get a right light on them. And 
when you had done this, you still found that 
the light that would show you anything beside 
the top of a head and some indistinct smudges 
beneath the same, was not. 

They were the cause of much aggravation. 
The shady semblance of the loved one, shady 
as it was, in the eye of affection (under twenty), 
was better than nothing. It was distressing 
to take it from the drawer where it reposed in 
security for awhile amidst withered roses, ball- 
room programmes, and other small spoil of the 
kind, and find its manly form faded to such a 
degree that more dodging than ever was re- 
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quired to induce the light to fall upon anything 
but blankness. 

Nor was their fleetingness their worst trait 
— cynics indeed might declare it to be their 
best. They gave such odious opportunity to the 
fiendishly friendly— ^a larger class than lovers 
of mankind like to enumerate. Everybody 
found everybody else's excellent. People rarely 
liked their own when they had conveyed it 
home, and looked at it calmly, uninfluenced by 
the photographer's passionate exclamations of 
delight and surprise at its being so good. But 
, they invariably liked the distorted views the 
sun had taken of their friends. It was so nice 
to tell a faultily self-satisfied acquaintance that 
we had frequently seen him or her look pre- 
cisely like that. " That " being probably 
grinning in the last stage of hopeless imbecility 
or scowling in far-gone futile ferocity. 

But a better day, a brighter sun, has dawned 
upon photography. Now in beautifully got- 
up book we can clasp together fifty or a hun- 
dred of our friends, for as many shillings. They 
are, as a rule, reproduced in a manner that is 
worthy of them, and of us, and of the book. 
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Ladies generally lose by photography, espe- 
cially if their chief beauty consists in either 
great ''brilliancy" of complexion or expression. 
Smallness and delicacy of feature is no longer a 
drawback to the most perfect of likenesses be- 
ing taken. A lovely, noble, feminine face will 
be as lovely in the photograph as in real life. 
It is the vivacious, piquant, and suggestive 
faces which lose. And these unquestionably 
still lose sadly. 

Nor will it be possible to avoid this, while 
the posturing is an aflPair of minutes. A per- 
fect likeness of a sparkling face will not be at- 
tained. Monsieur Camille Silvy and Messrs 
Window and Bridge, until you arrange it so 
that the moment the face is turned to the 
camera, the vision is impressed on the glass. 
The effort of standing or sitting still and not 
breathing, and looking intently at nothing at 
all, is too awful a one to be continued for more 
than a moment without having a most destruct- 
ive eflPect upon the eyes and lips — ^the one 
glare and the others elongate themselves. 

They -had done these things in Georgie's 
case. The eyes that were so perfectly opened 
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in reality, had a stare, and the finely-curved 
upper lip, and slightly compressed under one, 
were merdy straight lines here. It may be 
remembered that it was said of her that she 
" took people by storm by her colouring — 
by the great flashing blue eyes, by the golden 
tint of her wealth of hair, by the glow of the 
life of which she was so full, which shone out 
in every look and gesture. Elate Lethbridge 
had no more notion of what a glorious creature 
this other cousin of Roy's was when she put 
the photograph down, than had Captain Lyster 
or Maurice Byrne, or — any one else who had 
not seen her in the flesh. But though she had 
no notion of what Miss Ileming was really 
like, Kate thought about her to the exclusion 
of the amateur athletes, who were just about to 
start for the hurdle race. 

The three ladies sitting together on the 
bench watched them start, watched them with 
the sort of holy calm which is befitting on such 
occasions, and only one of the watchers knew 
for a certainty which of the watched she 
wished to win. Mrs Lethbridge's S3rmpathie8 
were very honestly with them all. She thought 
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it a pity that they should tire and heat them- 
selves for Dothing. But if it amused them — 
and Kate — ^it was all right she supposed. Miss 
Kate's interests were divided. Roy was first 
after the second hurdle, till the seventh — and 
while he was first, Kate was for him and him 
only. 'But at the eighth hurdle Maurice Byrne 
passed him — ^kept the lead, and in the very 
moment of winning slipped and lost the hon- 
our to Captain Lyster. 

And when he won — ^though Roy had en- 
gaged all Kate's sympathies up to the time of 
his losing the lead, only one of the watching 
women was disappointed. She could not bear 
to see her faulty hero lose in even so small a 
game before others — she who had come down 
three days before telling herself that he had 
lost everything in her opinion. She could not 
help being very glad that she had not drawn 
Clarence Lyster when he came up handsome, 
and breathless, and victorious. She could not 
help detesting Kiite, when that young lady 
made much of the successful man according to 
her wont — bringing him a flask of her father's 
best dry sherry, and asking if he "wasn't 
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better than Caesar — a type of imperial-fronted 
Jove himself," as she put the wreath of Caesar's 
bay on his brows, and let her hand move 
lingeringly over his golden carved curls. Mrs 
Darrock could not help these things, and 
Maurice Byrne marked her through this phase 
of feeUng, and felt strongly convinced on the 
good and reasonable grounds of a thorough 
knowledge of himself, that with the possibility 
of attaining her, ^11 his interest in the attainment 
would go. She was neither to be lightly won 
nor lightly lost ; and " what should I do with 
all that intensity ?"he asked, as the little sweetly 
pencilled face set itself more sternly under 
his gaze. Nevertheless, though he questioned 
" what he should do with it," he did hope 
heartily by all he held highest that she would 
never devolve upon a lesser man. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" THE DALLIANCE AND THE WIT, THE FLAT- 
TERY AND THE STRIFE." 

It had been " an awfully jolly day/' Cap- 
tain Lyster declared, when at six o'clock he 
mounted his horse to ride back to the Hold 
to dinner, and it had been what he called it, 
especially to the Queen of the Revels. 

It had been a period of unadulterated 
triumph to Miss Lethbridge. Mrs Darrock 
was too proud a woman to be miscellaneously 
munificent in the distribution of either words 
or smiles — ^too pure a woman to care to give 
them where she did not desire them to be well 
received — too confident in her own power even 
to need to seem to display it. Kate had had 
it all her own way. She had been balmy and 
beneficent to them all, — never thinking of what 
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a booby she would surely feel for her pains by 
and by. 

Indeed it had been " an awfully joUy day '* 
to her. Unless you can remember some such 
in your past career, or hope for a similar one 
in the bright days immediately coming, I can- 
not hope to engage your sympathies for her at 
this juncture. Given the same conditions 
though, young blood, a warm, bright autumnal 
sun — a marvellous power of flattering and re- 
ceiving flattery, and the result may be, if 
you are foolish, the ecstacy of Kate Leth- 
bridge. Flirt to the marrow — actress from 
the birth — woman in feeUng — child in ex- 
perience; she collated all she had learnt of 
life, and longed for the best it could give 
her. . All she had known as yet was cold 
and poor in comparison to that which might 
come to her, cold as were the sunbeams strag- 
gling round her here to those hot rays waiting 
for her in the southern lands of which she had 
only read. But the mental sunshine was 
nearer, warmer, kinder, more gracious and 
attainable than the real, she believed, as these 
men who had names in the great world she 
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longed to know, used their power to sway her 
more and more completely out of the similitude 
of the little girl who had known nothing be- 
yond Thursford. 

Actress to the core ! She bounded into the 
part of queen of the occasion — ^idol of the hour 
— with a joyous readiness of belief in its being 
hers to play it, which was astounding when it 
is remembered how new the rdle was to her. 
When the occasion was over — when the guests 
were gone, and the quiet evening at home 
loomed vividly before her, she put the memory 
of the "wit and dalliance" away from her 
promptly, and proceeded to make the best of 
that which remained. 

Those two exciting evenings at the hall had 
intervened between this and Kate's last quiet 
evening at home. It "seemed a long time 
ago since she had undergone one," she said 
frankly to Roy, as she loitered away the few 
minutes between the departure of Mrs Dar- 
, rock and the announcement of dinner, in the 
bay vvdndow of the drawing-room. 

" Yes ; you've done a good deal since then," 
he replied, significantly ; " the last few pages 
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have been full of incident which has moved 
the action a long way ahead of the point at 
which we left off reading the story together." 

" It will be nice to go back to that point 
and take up the thread again/' she said, 
softly. 

" Difficult, don't you think ? " he repUed. 

" Oh, no ! " she shook her head in grave 
dissent, treating his question with a gentle 
seriousness that was in strong contrast to the 
almost reckless rapidity which had marked her 
manner all day. " Oh, no ; not at all difficult 
if you will hdp me." 

She raised her eyes in abrupt appeal to his 
as she spoke, and if he had not known her " for 
such a flirt," and so deemed it desirable to be 
better assured than he was before he committed 
himself, he would not have been so coldly pru- 
dent in his reply. 

" Thank you for electing me to the post 
now the other candidates have resigned." 

The blood rushed into her cheeks until they ^ 
smarted, but her voice retained all its thrilling 
softness, as she said, 

" There have never been any other caudi- 
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dates, Mr Fleming ; I don't make mistakes, 
please remember that." 

" Kate ! don't be angry," he whispered, 
penitently, " but you have been so absorbed 
in the others all day. I can understand about 
Byrne, but I can't make out how that other 
fellow turns your head ; he's like a tea party 
to me — cheering but not inebriating." 

She laughed, eager to hail the return to his 
natural manner, and to encourage him to con- 
tinue in it. 

"I believe you lisped in epigrams, Roy, yours 
is such neat talk ; ^the right word in the right 
place, and never a syllable too much ; I do ap- 
preciate it." 

Roy remained silent under the pressing 
conviction that he had said more than a syl- 
lable too much to this young applauder of the 
matter and manner of his conversation. It 
occurred to him that probably she took the 
same tone with the others, since the others 
seemed so well pleased with her. It was all 
very well for her to tell him that she did ap- 
preciate the neatness of his phraseology, but 
she also did seem to appreciate Captain Lyster s 
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smart society talk, and occasionally Maurice 
Byrae's rather lax allusions. He knew that 
she did this latter because she was so very 
keen on wit and humour, and so he forgave 
her for being without fear in the matter of 
evincing approbation. But the same excuse 
could not be made for the regard she extended 
to the polished nothings of the man who 
wanted to " show her the way " at the first 
meet at Powerston End. Clearly here she 
was not without reproach. 

On the whole, this evening at home was a 
failure, as autumn evenings are apt to be when 
the party is small, and it is too warm to have 
a fire and too chilly to be out of doors. Re- 
action had set in with Kate. For many hours 
during this day she had been carried out of 
herself into a part that she had played with 
much apparent success. Now gloom and dul- 
ness caused her to remember that she couldn't 
play that part always, and that the having 
played it at all had been a rank ofiFence to Roy. 
" Why can't he remember that I can delight 
in the others, and still love him best?" she 
thought, angrily ; " idiot he is not to see the 
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difference between being ' cheered and inebri- 
ated/ though he pointed it so well." Then 
she told herself that she had just as much 
cause and reason and right to be huffed with 
him for having another fair cousin coming 
amongst them, as he had for being so with her 
about her glad greeting of the men who had 
made the hours fly. " I have had so little of 
this sort of thing," she said, apologetically, 
to herself, meaning by " this sort of thing," 
the flattering excitement of being put upon a 
pedestal by men who did so because no other 
goddess was near. The quiet evening at home 
was a great failure, for Kate could do nothing 
but lounge on a couch and think out these 
grievances against Christian charity and her- 
self, which Roy was committing, and Roy read 
with a stolid serenity (as it seemed) that mad-, 
dened her, instead of coming to her side and 
smoothing her ruffled plumes. 

It was so dull after the day that had pre- 
ceded it. 

" O, my life in Egypt! 

O the dalliance and the wit. 

The flattery and the strife." 

VOL. II. 13 
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What a world of regret there is in the three 
short lines. How entirely they shadow forth 
the full feelings of the woman who has cried, 

" I have no men to govern in this wood — 
That makes my only woe." 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

MISS BARLOW. 

It caused quite a little commotion at Hel- 
ston, that, invitation for Georgie to go to 
Thursford. " My dear, I should like it of all 
things," she said caressingly, to her father^ 
" but then, there's you ; I can't leave you." 

" It is what I have long anticipated, feared, 
and dreaded, that my children would all leave 
me," Mr Fleming replied brightly. Then he 
remembered the beau sahreur and the twins, 
and shed a tear towards their memories. 
When he had done that he recovered himself, 
and added, " Go to your sister, my child ; 
you're like a young bear — all your troubles to 
come." 

" That's a remarkably cheerful view to take 
of my future, papa," she began with a laugh ; 
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and then Mr Fleming interrupted her to men- 
tion that he was "a long-suffering martyr," 
which was slightly irrelevant and irreligious. 
However, he meant well, as people often do 
who are weakly worrying. 

Georgie stood with her fair, frank face cast 
down for a few moments, wavering between 
what she knew was her inclination and what 
she half-fancied might be her duty. " Miss 
Barlow could pour out his tea, and see that the 
papers are well dried for him, quite as well as 
I do," she reflected, that's all I'm let do, 
so " 

"Shall Miss Barlow come here and keep 
house while I'm away, papa ?" she asked aloud, 
suddenly. 

A peevish, fretful expression crept over Mr 
Fleming's face. 

" Well — ^yes — she may as well, if you can 
arrange with her not to annoy me," he re- 
plied. 

Georgie laughed. " Papa ! she's harmless- 
ness itself; annoy you? why, she wouldn't 
annoy anything for the world. Don't you re- 
member when a wasp got up her sleeve once. 
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she sat and let it sting her because she didn't 
like to disturb us. Poor, darling Dolph made 
a sketch of her, and sent it to Roy, who ' did 
the letterpress/ as he called it — so good." 
Georgie laughed at the recollection, and her 
father shook his head. 

"You'll see a good deal of Roy down there," 
he said, seriously ; " I wish you'd exert your- 
self—to—to—" 

" To what, papa ? " she asked quickly. 

" Discover if there is anything in that en- 
tanglement of his with this farmer's daughter." 

" Don't speak of it in that way, papa ; how 
would you like any man's people to speak of 
' his being ' entangled ' with me ? If Roy's en- 
gaged to her, and tells me of it, I'll tell you ; 
but I'm not going down to * find out ' any- 
thing." 

She was all the well-born, well-bred, true- 
blooded young Enghsh lady as she spoke. 
She could do no detective work, that was very 
evident. Intentionally, she would never mar 
any plan that had been made in good faith. 
Her father recognized this in his gay, careless 
daughter — and liked it. Still! Helston was 
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a fine estate, and Roy was his heir, and Georgia 
was so very fair, and — 

" At any rate, don't encourage your cousin 
in any folly if he does consult you, my child/' 
he said, feelingly ; and Georgie replied, 

" Any folly of the kind you fear, he's more 
likely to consult Miss Lethbridge than me 
about, isn't he, papa ? Dorit take to worrying 
about Roy, dear. Well, it's settled that I 
go, then ? so I'll drive over and talk to Miss 
Barlow." 

In about half an hour after this conversa-^ 
tion with her father Miss Fleming started on 
her mission. She drove herself in a low four- 
wheeled phaeton, drawn by one good-sized 
pony — a long slinging trotter, who soon crossed 
the distance between Helston and the little 
county town where Miss Barlow lived in 
maiden meditation over a bookseller's shop. 

Miss Barlow was one of those products of 
nature of which the supply is considerably in 
excess of the demand. A gentlewoman of 
forty, with a habit of drifting apart, from all 
her natural friends and falling into ferocious 
intimacies with the wayside stranger — a wo-. 
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man with all the matronly and motherly pro- 
clivities, and Miss Barlow still. 

For the last ten years she had lived over 
Thompson's, the stationer's shop in the little 
town of Helston,. which was but an appanage 
to the grand place of the same name where 
the Flemings dwelt. She occupied two rooms, 
and maintained great state in them — doing a 
space of two feet and a half inside her bed- 
room door off by a curtain into an anti- or 
waiting-room, and preserving the drawing- 
room like aspect of her other apartment intact 
by always dining in hurried snatches from a 
tray which was lodged upon a dumb waiter 
on the landing, and so always had the con- 
venient appearance of just going in or just 
coming out. 

A great deal of a woman's character may be 
gathered from the appearance of the room in 
which she habitually sits. Miss Barlow's was 
thoroughly respectable. Thoroughly respect- 
able and well-kept, and perhaps ever so little 
dull and depressing. The only works of art 
the room contained were a pair of portraits of 
Miss Barlow's papa and mamma — done many 
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years ago by a peripatetic artist — and an obese 
dog stuffed and fastened upon a sad-coloured 
velvet cushion. 

Miss Barlow was expressed distinctly all 
over the room — ^in wool-worked chair-covers, 
and bead-worked screens, and gorgeous pen- 
wipers, on which never a pen was wiped. She 
was expressed in the plants which sat upon 
the sills outside and the wire-work stands 
inside the windows. Plants with well-regu- 
lated minds, that never suffered themselves to 
ramble out of bounds, and that flowered 
sparsely. She was expressed in her saffron- 
hued canary — a bird who was always moult- 
ing, never ill, but with just such a tone of 
delicacy about him as strengthened his claim 
to refined respectability. She was expressed 
in the books reposing on the round table — ^in 
the album with little in it that was locked up 
— in the family Moore and expurgated Byron. 
When Miss Barlow came upon the stranger, 
who had been allowed the briefest glance 
round her belongings, that stranger had a 
feeling of finding her very fit and exactly what 
he had expected. 
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She was tall, fair, narrow-shouldered, and 
"slim," as she said herself; in other words, com- 
pressed and flat in appearance. Light bunches 
of pale, feathery curls fl.uttered about her face 
on either side. She had clear, light grey eyes, 
with very little dust-coloured lashes about them. 
Her forehead was high and round — shiny, too, 
in the days I bring her before you. Her nose 
ran out in a long, variable line, and her mouth 
looked like a pale failure — an embryo-artist's 
earliest blunder in colour and form. 

Long, long ago she was called "a pretty 
girl," but years and leanness were upon her 
now, and most people forgot that she had ever 
possessed any womanly attractions, and spoke 
of her as " poor Miss Barlow." When she 
had been called " a pretty girl," her father 
had been rector of Helston, and she had been 
loved in succession by three curates, and had 
reciprocated, and had together with them com- 
posed harrowing verses addressed at large to 
Penury and the Cold World — the two causes, 
it appeared, of the curates' recovering judg- 
ment when they left Helston and her. But 
all these things were forgotten by-gones now 
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— by other people. She had the verses still 
in a comer of her desk, with the binding locks 
of hair, and the disannulling letters. But only 
her canary knew that she ever read them. 
Poor Miss Barlow carried her cross inside, and 
showed a very contented front to the little 
world she lived in. 

A kindly, thin-natured, humbled-minded 
creature, she was of service in her generation. 
She was always ready to go and stay with 
people and make herself useful. Mothers of 
families always felt that they could go away 
in search of pleasure with clear consciences if 
Miss Barlow would come and keep' house for 
them. She was so unobtrusive in her rule, 
that even people's servants disobeyed her with 
decent civility, and their children were not 
much ruder to her than to any one else. In 
cases of deaths or new lives, she was invalu- 
able — the safest woman to pour out the tea of 
the permanently or temporarily widowed hus- 
bands of the locality that luck had ever brought 
under the cognizance of anxious families. It 
was a way of doing her a real material kind- 
ness that those who had known her father, and 
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knew her circumstances, were very glad to 
avail themselves of. Every lady was willing 
to ask "poor Miss Barlow" to come and 
live free of expense in her house for any num- 
ber of weeks that she (the lady) might be out 
of it. 

In all the round of her acquaintances, no one 
had been more consistently kind to Miss Bar- 
low than bright Georgie Fleming. The girl 
pitied that lonely life so much that she always 
looked for opportunities of varying it, and this 
from no love of patronage or of winning a good 
name in the neighbourhood, but out of the 
plenitude of one of the kindliest, truest natures 
in the world. Georgie was utterly devoid of 
Kate Lethbridge's paltry passion for pleasing. 
No hope of gaining to herself something which 
might seem to glorify her in the eyes of other 
weak ones, ever actuated her. There was a 
touch added to Georgie's " winning power," 
that Kate would have perilled much to have 
attained — and would have failed in attaining 
through lack of comprehension of its beauties. 
And that touch was perfect sincerity, combined 
with a bright reliance on the honesty of others. 
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Above suspicion in every way, she could neither 
feign herself, nor fancy feigning. 

" I'm come to ask you to go for a drive 
with me. Miss Barlow? "she said as she walked 
into the room where Miss Barlow was striving 
to sit in elegant quiet, and faiUng by reason of 
being out of breath. The cause of her agita- 
tion was transparent. She had run to the 
window at the sound of the wheels, to see 
whether they announced a customer forThomp- 
son or a guest for herself. At the sight of 
Georgie's pony Bribery, she had backed hastily 
with suddenly developed intentions towards a 
fresh collar and cuflFs. In backing, she had 
upset two flower-pots and the canarys' 
nerves — the result was, the confusion above 
alluded to. 

The cause of Miss Barlow's agitation was 
transparent to Georgie, but Georgie saw no- 
thing absurd in it. Not that Miss Fleming 
was by any means deficient in a sense of hu- 
mour. She could fully appreciate any subtle 
inflexion of either word or thought. But she 
could not see anything laughable in the small- 
est social discomfiture which might befall one so 
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thoroughly unpretentious as Miss Barlow. Im- 
posture, humbug of any sort, when forced upon 
her notice, was very abhorrent to Georgie. 
But she viewed the curiosity of a solitary 
woman to know who was about to break her 
solitude, as a thing which, though she could 
not have felt it herself, was neither unnatural 
nor ridiculous. 

" And while we're driving," she said, when 
after a time they took their seats in the pony- 
carriage, and Georgie gathered up the reins, 
" while we're driving, I have another favour 
to ask you. Miss Barlow." 

"My dear! a favour of me!'' Miss Barlow 
answered deprecatingly. 

" Yes, a favour of you ; I'm invited to join 
my sister at the Pethertons', and I mean to 
go ; while I'm away, will you come and look 
after Papa ? He's never very well now, and he 
worries himself a good deal about poor Dolph's 
affairs, and my cousin Roy's possible marriage." 

" Is Mr Roydon Fleming going to be mar- 
ried?" Miss Barlow asked with the charac- 
teristic eagerness of one whom it could not 
possibly concern. 
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My father has heard some report of the 
sort — /don't know/' Georgie replied, gravely; 
" how about coming, Miss Barlow — you will, 
won't you? and write to me if my father 
doesn't seem quite so well or happy as when 
I leave." 

Miss Barlow poured forth her acquiescence. 
She had stayed at Helston before, and remem- 
bered that her lines had been cast in pleasant 
places while there. Miss Fleming might be 
quite relied upon to order that nothing that 
could contribute to the comfort of her substi- 
tute should be lacking. 

"The change to the society of all those 
young people will do you good, my dear," 
Miss Barlow suggested, when the day and 
hour of her advent at Helston was fixed upon. 

" I don't need being done good to, but I 
do like the idea of going. I'm anxious to see 
my cousin Roy. I'm very fond of him, you 
know, and I want to know the young lady he 
likes, so it's very good of you to let me get 
away comfortably by coming to look aft^r 
papa." 

Miss Barlow's pale, faded, lack-lustre face 
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flushed a little with pleasure at this recogni- 
tion of her services. Georgie Fleming always 
gave her this feeling of being a woman with a 
place in the world still. Not a mere waif and 
stray of humanity, who might be taken up 
and dropped at will. 

" My dear/' she said, fervently, " I'll do 
anything in the world to serve you in any way 
— it's little enough I can do " 

" Any way, you can do more than any one 
else just now, Miss Barlow," Georgie inter- 
rupted with a little laugh. The only occasions 
on which Georgie permitted herself to find 
Miss Barlow a bore was when that lady would 
be grateful. "Your friends shall have no 
reason to complain of my getting you away 
from them, because you can always drive in 
to fetch any one you want, and send them 
back in the brougham at night. I won't ask 
you to be kind enough to exercise Bribery, 
because he would not l^t you drive him — but 
do keep the carriage-horses going ; " and Miss 
Barlow resolved that she would. 

Those busy, earnest days were spent by Miss 
Barlow in preparing for her visit to Helston. 
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The best dressmaker in Helston who conde- 
scended to go out, came to Miss Barlow and 
turned and twisted dresses upside down and 
inside out, in a way that made Miss Barlow 
feel that she (the dressmaker) deserved to be 
canonized and worshipped by all ladies of 
limited income. Miss Barlow's handmaiden 
was put upon board wages, and partially armed 
against policemen, idleness, and other snares, 
by being given a set of chintz covers to turn 
for the sofa and chairs. The canary was 
handed over to Mrs Thompson, and finally, 
three days after Georgi? had mooted the plan. 
Miss Barlow stepped into one of the Fleming 
carriages and was driven to Helston — ^never 
to leave it again. 

There was genuine good-nature in the way 
Miss Fleming made a small bustle in accom- 
panying her guest up to the rooms which were 
specially assigned to her, in order that Miss 
Barlow's rather awkward timidity might be 
concealed from the severe serving critics. It 
would have been easier, on the whole, for 
Georgie to have analyzed and laughed at that 
" company manner " which was the result of 
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poor Miss Barlow's sequestered habits, and a 
horrible fear of either presuming too much or 
too little. ' But Georgie was merciful in her 
strength, in a sweet unconscious way, that 
hung Miss Barlow in chains of gratitude. The 
young mistress of her father's house did the 
honours thereof with a gracious warmth that 
was a duplicate of the manner displayed by 
her on all occasions of receiving. Under her 
auspices. Miss Barlow felt that, given a thou- 
sand widely different conditions to any she 
had ever known, and she too Inight have 
played the part of grande dame with impunity, 
if not success : a piece of self-assurance of 
which she was never guilty when sojourning 
under other county people's roofs. On the 
whole. Miss Barlow could not help feeling 
rather glad that the eldest daughter of the 
house was absent. Mrs Darrock would have 
made her welcome as gracefully — would have 
seen to her comfort as rigorously as did Georgie. 
But Miss Barlow once welcomed and once 
established on the evening of her arrival, would 
have been left very much to her own devices 
by Mrs Darrock, who would have retired 
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without hesitation into her own room, or her- 
self, or a book. Georgie really tried to make 
the lady whose coming smoothed the way to 
her own departure, happy and at home. She 
sang to her — sang sentimental ditties, old 
ballads, and songs from old English operas, 
quotations from which had been famUiar words 
to Miss Barlow in her curate days, when she 
was rather pretty, rather loving, and loved. 
And, by way of retort. Miss Barlow curvetted 
correctly about the piano and the " Battle of 
Prague,'' the " Harmonious Blacksmith," and 
other hardly-won triumphs of fingering, until 
Mr Fleming, whose fancy it was to sit with his 
study door open whenever it was desirable it 
should be shut, hated her, and resolved to order 
that the piano should be locked up as soon as 
Georgie left. But man proposes — ^the carry- 
ing out of his proposition rests with — ^woman, 
usually. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FLOWER SHOW. 

A FEW days after the amateur athletic sports 
had been inaugurated at the Grange, an 
autumn flower show, held on the bowUng- 
green of the largest inn of a town five or six 
miles from Thursford, gave all the people of 
the neighbourhood a motive for meeting. 

The ladies of the locahty favoured the 
flower-show movement heartily here as else- 
where, and competed with each other on the 
matter of decorations for the dinner and 
drawing-room table. But the ladies of the 
locality were beaten on their own ground by 
the two visitors at Thursford Hall. Mrs 
Darrock did something liairaculous with a few 
white flowers and some feathery ferns, that 
caught the eye and chained it from every 
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thing else, save a certain quaint admixture of 
buff and crimson blooms that had been or- 
ganized by Miss Fleming. 

More than half of every day lately had been 
spent by Kate Lethbridge in the saddle. She 
was perfectly conversant now with all the 
filly's paces, perfectly conversant too with 
every form of verbal flattery that could be 
offered her on the subject. They were quite 
right who said that " Miss Kate was losing 
her head," only they were wrong in adding 
that she " was altering terribly by reason of 
all the attention she was receiving." She was 
not altering. The taint of grasping, reckless 
vanity had always been in her nature. Only it 
was developing fast in these days, that was all. 
Captain Lyster had been absorbing her lately, 
to the exclusion of most other things. She had 
no time to gratify her curiosity even, and call at 
the Hall to see Roy's fresh cousin. So their 
first meeting took place at this flower show, 
when looking their best, and were conscious 
of it. 

During these last few days Roy and Kate 
had drifted very much apart, he in a good 
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deal of sorrow, she in a good deal more anger. 
The inflated creature from the summit of the 
little pedestal on which Captain Lyster placed 
her, " to pass away the time," still looked and 
longed for Roy, who had loved her first and 
best. 

Nevertheless, though she could not quite 
shake free of those associations which Roy had 
twined about himself in the sunny summer 
days that were over, she could not conquer the 
lowest part of her nature. She thought she 
had flushed a romance, a pleasant and safe 
one, to which she could write * finis ' when- 
ever she chose, because Captain Lyster 
haunted the roads, about which she passed on 
the filly. " If not at this turn, at the next," 
she was always sure to meet the well mounted, 
well set up, fashionably fair young man, with 
the air of success and the tawny beard. He 
pleaded to join her in her rides, more by looks 
than with words. Theoretically he was so 
very devoted — ^telling her that " hard as the 
position was, to be only regarded as one of 
her train of worshippers, still he accepted it 
gratefully rather than be made to cease from 
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her society altogether. Her intense vanity 
routed her tact at this juncture. She believed 
that he was as fond as he seemed, and that 
she herself was as indifferent to him as she 
knew intuitively it was desirable that she 
should be. They agreed to put the flirtation 
on fraternal groun<is, in order that Kate might 
ride out the remainder of the romance with a 
clear conscience. Miss Lethbridge began to 
entertain the belief that men went down 
before her like corn before the reaper. The 
new part, which for his own convenience the 
young soldier offered her, she practised and 
performed with avidity and earnestness. He 
told her that she was irresistible, and unattain- 
able, and cold, and cruel to him: And she 
acted accordingly, still hopeful of a time when 
Roy should press his suit with equal ardour 
and more practicality. 

It may be supposed that these morning 
rides with, and maudlin compliments from. 
Captain Clarence Lyster did not ennoble her 
nature to an extraordinary degree, or make her 
an agreeable companion to Roydon Fleming ; 
during the prosaic evenings at home, the latter 
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gentleman was going through a phase of very 
wholesome feeling. He was sufficiently lord of 
himself as regarded his love to be able to take 
a dispassionate view of Miss Lethbridge's cha- 
racter and conduct^ and, painful as the disco- 
very was, he acknowledged to himself that he 
found both wanting. He resolved to stay at 
Thursford just long enough to make sure that 
he was not as far out in this second calcula- 
tion respecting her as he had been in the first 
he had made. Just long enough in fact to 
assoil his conscience from the charge of run- 
ning away from an imaginary danger. Then 
he would leave Thursford Grange, and it and 
all its inhabitants should be as though they 
never had been to him. She had not " slighted 
him when he wooed/' truly, but she had not 
slighted others ! It was only manly and wise 
on his part to determine to sconi and let 
her go," her brief trial over. Only manly and 
wise, and not very precipitate. 

Tor if others share with xne, 
Farewell her, whatever she be," 

is a very reasonable re/rain. His patience 
and long-suffering had quite come to an end. 
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. Roydon Fleming was at the extreme length of 
his chain, and its links were already cracking 
on the day of the flower show. But they 
were temporarily strengthened again on that 
occasion in a manner that will be related 
presently. 

He had been lunching at the Hall, and 
had driven over to the flower fgte, where his 
horse was to meet and wait for him, in an 
open carriage with Mrs Petherton and his two 
cousins ; Maurice Byrne rode by their side in 
the uncomfortable temper-trying way in which 
men do ride by the side of a carriage, and 
endeavour to talk to the occupants thereof, 
when the horses are swinging along in a full 
trot. Not that Maurice Byrne strove to engage 
the. attention of more than one of the group. 
His certain departure from Thursford — his 
probable departure from England — ^was an- 
nounced, the day of it was almost flxed, a 
week hence — only seven days ! He had made 
up his mind to employ those days in winning 
Mrs Darrock, in gaining her at any price 
which it was possible he could pay. In the 
old days her fresher beauty had never held so 
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potent a spell for him, as she had now the 
" tempered tone" was added to both face and 
mind. He was quite ready now to alter the 
plan of his career, and give the lie in deed to 
the opinions by which he was most widely 
known, if she would only cast in her lot with 
his, and love him with the full fervour he 
knew her to be capable of feeling. If she 
still refused him ! — ^he was quite ready to go 
away to some other portion of the globe, to 
leave all this behind him, to cultivate some 
other bit of the vast heritage his exceptional 
mind had secured to itself. 

Three things were very much in favour of 
his present design. She still cared for him 
and him only — she had suffered him to see 
this, and she was flattered by the uncon- 
ditional surrender he was anxious to make to 
her terms. Against these three favouring 
facts, stood the memory of the time when his 
lax regard for ceremonial, and his firm con- 
viction that the best woman's honour was but 
built upon sand, led him to propose an alli- 
ance to her, the mere thought of which offended 
and shamed her out of her love for him (she 
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believed), and into that state of cold reserve 
which characterized her on her introduction 
to these pages. He saw that "still this 
memory rankled.'' He knew that she could 
not quite forget or quite forgive the sore slight 
that had once been put upon her. But his 
knowledge of women told him that it was 
very possible that though she could not banish, 
she would defy, that memory. He had set 
his seal on her soul. In all that was strongest 
in her he could trace the impress of his own 
hand. He had taught her, partly by design 
and partly by accident, some sharp and cruel 
lessons ; she had learnt these thoroughly and 
become a very perfect creature even in his 
eyes. Maurice Byrne felt that she owed her- 
self to him, and he spared no pains to induce 
her to pay the debt. What he did spare was 
the one winning touch of remorse, which, if 
betrayed, would have carried her without 
doubt. She saw that his only regret was for 
having lost her, not a bit for the cause of that 
loss. He was essentially a man of whole mea- 
sures — one who would never sin and be sorry 
for it. In his bold cold mind there was no room 
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for repentance, and the woman who loved him ' 
knew this, and suffered horribly in knowing 
it, and loved him the more. Her resolution 
was being sapped surely and not slowly. A 
good deal of Maurice Byrne would always 
remain dark and unknown to her, and much 
of what she did know concerning him would 
be painful and disturbing. She set these 
facts before her and recognized them fully. 
And having recognized them acknowledged to 
herself, 

" I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 

" Whatever he was " he would always be ; 
not " better,*' that she knew he was not — ^not 
*^ brighter," as bright minds had come within 
her ken — ^not stronger,*' for she did not wor- 
ship that quality of strength (either mental or 
physical), as did Kate Lethbridge — but 
" dearer " to her than any other in the world. 

Whither thou goest I will go, and thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God,*' she 
would have cried gladly if only she could have 
shackled her conscience. As it was, she knew 
that she probably would try it, or something 
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equivalent to it, before he had done with her, 
but there would be no gladness in the strain. 
Love was very likely to be lord of all. But 
love tangible, intense, and grand as it was 
with her, would never delude her. She was 
quite capable of going to the uttermost ends 
of the world with him, of being bitterly pained, 
and made exquisitely happy by him. But she 
was no longer capable of deceiving herself 
about Maurice Byrne. To her "he was no 
hero" now, but he was " a man still loving " her 
better at any rate than he loved anything else^ 
though far from " as well " as she loved him. 
Mrs Darrock's heart had never been given out 
in bits. " Too cold to flirt/' was often said 
of her by those who could not fathom the 
nature that knew itself .so well that it never 
played with what in earnest was a consuming 
fire. From the moment she had first suffered 
herself to love Maurice Byrne, she had loved 
him with that entirety which forbids the pos- 
sibility of ever changing even in degree. 
There could be no less or more in her affection 
for him. Stunned, drugged, stultified it had 
been for a time; but it rose up alive and 
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vigorous at the sight of him, and was, as of 
old, the very essence of her being. 

There was no confidence between the sisters 
on the subject. Mrs Darrock had nothing 
definite to tell, and she was averse to specula- 
tions on such matters. His own frame of mind 
afforded her much curious reflection, and it 
was not a wholly unamusing employment to 
endeavour to dissect it ; but Georgie was not 
psychologically inclined, and the amusement 
would have been far from her, even had she 
been offered a share in it. So Mrs Darrock 
made no confessions, and Georgie no dis- 
coveries. 

"Post me up in all your people. Gem," 
Miss Fleming had said on the day of her ar- 
rival. " Do the seven Miss Collins 's still dine 
here daily ? " 

" No, they've been cashiered to coming in 
the evening: there's not much to tell you 
about any one. Mr and Mrs Petherton will 
speak for themselves the instant you see them. 
There's a cousin here now, a Mr Geoffrey 
Petherton, a man who makes gin and bad 
jokes, and love to the least unloveable of the 
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CoUins's ; and there is Mr Byrne, who will 
also speak for himself, and very delightfully, 
too, you'll think. There are no more in the 
house now, but Roy and Miss Lethbridge are 
here a good deal." 

And she is — " Georgie began, stopping 
at the third word, as no epithet possibly ap- 
plicable occurred to her. 

" She is very agreeable, and clever, and 
good-looking ; that's all I know about her." 

" Is she engaged to Roy ?" 

" I think not. Roy admires her very much, 
and so do several other people." 

" And how is she about Roy ? " Georgie 
asked. 

" Oh, as she is about most people," Mrs 
Darrock answered carelessly. Kate's frivolity 
had put her beyond the pale of Mrs Darrock's 
consideration in connection with Roy. She 
was quite ready to believe that Kate was 
guileless in word and deed, and that she 
would improve with the coming years, under 
the safe tuition of Time. But though she was- 
willing to believe these things, she could not 
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regard a played-out flirt as the ideal wife for 
Roydon. 

At this flower show Georgie had an oppor- 
tunity of judging how Kate " was with Roy 
and othCT people," for Miss Lethbridge was 
in great force, surrounded by the three men, 
and very happy in the dawning certainty that 
Roy, the one most likely to remain, was the 
one she really liked the best. It was wonder- 
ful, considering how many times this convic- 
tion struck her, that the flirt's progress was 
not arrested by it. 

" Introduce me to Miss Lethbridge, Gem ? 
I don't care to ask Roy to do it, because it will 
seem particular," Georgie whispered to her 
sister as they came into the tent, and caught 
sight of Mrs Lethbridge and Kate, the latter 
talking vigorously to Captain Lyster and Roy, 
and trying to discover what spell there was in 
the language of the latter that always brought 
out his best things by way of reply. She was 
quite conscious that she lapsed into poor sham 
society talk with Captain Lyster. He spoke 
so much of people of whom she had never 
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heard, that Kate sometimes, in an access of 
weariness, would admit the heretical notion 
into her mind, that it was possible to be pol- 
ished and ill-bred at the same time. But with 
Roy she was always up to the mark of satisfy- 
ing herself conversationally, more especially 
when Roy talked to her before others, 

" Could this be the original of the photo- 
graph?" Kate asked herself, as Mrs Darrock 
held out her hand and said, " My sister. Miss 
Fleming, wishes to be introducd to you. Miss 
Lethbridge," and a girl with the graceful bear- 
ing of a stag, and the blonde beauty that 
suns over our faculties at once, bowed to her 
graciously, and looked at her with interest. 

They were both at their best, as regards 
appearance, this day. Opposed in colour as 
they were, utterly diflferent in feature and 
manner, a certain singularity, a phantom re- 
semblance that could scarcely be grasped or 
given a name, struck all who looked at them 
as they met for the first time. Across Kate's 
dark expressive brow and over Georgie's fair 
suggestive face there swept the same look of 
troubled inquiry and interest in the other. 
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They were charming when that look, and the 
feeling that gave rise to it, vanished from the 
time they turned together to look at the roses. 

But the blooms had lost their spell for 
Kate. She could not concentrate her atten- 
tion on them, being full of an eager wonder as 
to what this girl with the radiant hair and eyes 
had really come amongst them for. Miss 
Lethbridge fancied that she saw in Georgie 
the source of that wavering and power of 'stay- 
ing ' in Roy, which had developed the fluctu- 
ating force in herself (Kate). She admired 
Miss Fleming, thinking her more beautiful 
than she was, because of that bright colouring 
which contrasted so vividly with her (Kate's) 
own duskier hues. Her utter vanity led 
her to hope that Georgie would take the field 
in some direction against her ; for in propor- 
tion to the exaggerated estimate she had formed 
of Miss Fleming's beauty was the undue esti- 
mate she made immediately of Miss Fleming's 
mental calibre. " That brilliant beauty might 
lead men by a single hair," she told herself, 
" but," she felt convinced that she possessed 
brilliancy of another kind, which would dazzle 
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them into breaking the slender golden chain, 
or letting it slip from their hold in indifference. 
These workings of her mind made themselves 
manifest in her manners to Georgio. She 
responded more warmly than was her wont to 
everything that partook of the nature of an 
advance towards intimacy which Miss Fleming 
made, desiring that all present should mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the fact of her not 
fearing the beauty, though she fully felt its 
sway. Which manner Roy misunderstood, 
fancying (hope being parent to the fancy) that 
it was adopted as a shield and buckler against 
the insidious advances of a jealousy which 
proud little Kate dreaded becoming apparent. 
Where jealousy flourished love must live, he 
argued. So he let his heart incline to Kate 
again, and Georgie saw that incKnation, and 
tried to turn her heart Kate-wards also for 
sisterly love of Roy. During that time of 
getting used to each other at Helston, Georgie 
had discovered many things in Roy which had 
kept him well placed in her memory through 
the months he had been at Thursford. 
Amongst other things she had learnt that 
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the future head of her house was worthy of 
something not only very sensible but very 
sweet in the way of a wife. Now Kate Leth- 
bridge was clever enough, that a woman's 
keenness under such circumstances showed 
Georgie at once. Clever, alternately with a 
dashing brilliancy and a suggestive thought- 
fulness that was very taking. Clever, with a 
perfect tact that proud, honest Miss Fleming 
felt intuitively no entirely unsophisticated 
girl could possess. Georgie was not meta- 
physician enough to argue out the question of 
"whether it be better to be without experience, 
or to be bettered by having it.'' Strong 
characters good enough and above suspicion 
she doubted not were unmistakably inscribed 
on the scroll of Kate's mind, but Georgie had » 
some theory about the " fair unsullied blank 
page," in connection with any woman whom 
Roy might marry. " This girl for whom his 
heart was sick," had that look of having a 
"past " about her, which is apt to bring the dis- 
trust of those whom she crosses in the present, 
upon its possessors. Possibly Kate's eyes 
clouded and Kate's brow shaded at intervals 
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by vague aspirations and little temporary 
annoyances only. But Georgie thought there 
was an equal possibility of the clouding and 
shading being the result of the cropping up 
of old memories — which Roy had not banished. 

By and by Captain Lyster, having been for 
some cause or other left out when the intro- 
duction of Miss Fleming to the circle took 
place, ebbed out of it and went over to the 
end of the tent where his mother stood, point- 
edly not looking at Miss Lethbridge. The 
Christian came out in strong relief against the 
mere worldly back-ground of Mrs Lyster's 
character, whenever her handsome son perilled 
by his attention the happiness of any young 
being whom it was undesirable he should 
eventually reward by the graceful gift of his 
hand. Miss Lethbridge's position in Ufe did 
not entitle her to the honour and glory of 
being made uncomfortable, " it might be for 
years, or it might be for ever," by a man to 
whom maids-of-honour were every-day occur- 
rences. If the girl had looked up with grate- 
ful eyes, and been pleased but oppressed by the 
weight of an " honour unto which she was not 
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bom," Mrs Lyster would have been serene 
in the security she had that her son would 
" lapse out of the affair " as he had lapsed 
out of other affairs with other rustic maidens 
during his sojourns at home. But consum- 
mate actress as Kate was, she never troubled her- 
self to do a bit of the Lady Burleigh business. 
Not the united efforts of all the best men in 
England would have made the girl feel that 
she received more honour than she gave in 
any passage of arms. The handsome young 
equerry, the pet of a whole brigade of London 
belles, was taken very much in the order of 
things by Miss Lethbridge, who had lived 
rather in seclusion all her life, and evolved this 
proper appreciation of herself entirely out of 
her own consciousness. 

Without even having so much as glanced 
towards Kate Lethbridge, the mother of the 
last man to whom Kate was playing the 
drama of life saw that her son had got a 
check some way or other, as he drifted out of 
the Lethbridge radius and came up to be fiUal. 
In days of yore, ere fat and gout became his 
portion, her husband had been one of the 
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foremost after every fox hunted down in the 
country, earnest sportsman enough to go 
home and bore his wife with details of how 
his favourite hunter (for the time) had de- 
ported himself on emergencies. Thorough- 
breds she knew got wilder in pursuit after 
every check which may be surmounted. Her 
son was very thorough-bred. Miss Leth- 
bridge might without presumption be relied 
upon to blot out with eflfusion any brief 
ingratitude of which she might have been 
guilty. " Clarence will go back to the horrid 
girl presently, just to show himself among 
others that he can go back and be received 
joyfully," Mrs Lyster thought, and there was 
some idea in her mind of the last state of that 
man being worse the first. Then she told 
him she was glad he had come to her, as she 
wanted his arm to get round the place, and 
called him a good boy for being gracious to 
his "father's possible future constituents, 
though they were altogether out of his line." 
Till Clarence, who had heard the same things 
said before, and who fathomed why they were 
said now, became bored, and wished himself 
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back with the versatile being who never suf- 
fered him to find himself tedious. 

It was hard upon the victim of maternal 
solicitude to be compelled to listen to thanks 
which he felt he did not deserve, the while 
the crowd increased, and Miss Lethbridge be- 
came merely a bit of blue bonnet to him. He 
could trace her progress round the tent by 
that — just by that bit of blue with a blush 
rose-bud on it, which represented the top of 
her bonnet. The rest of her was lost in the 
throng of other people. Horrible " other 
people," who were talking to her and being 
amused, consequently, while he had to hear 
his mother, expatiating on the sacrificial spirit 
he had shown in having been " gracious " to 
her (Kate) and hers — ^while she had suffered 
him to be so. 

It was very hard to see Miss Lethbridge 
going the round of the fiowers with such evi- 
dent good-will. Hard for the man who had 
nothing better in view, to catch occasional 
ghmpses of that slender well-gloved hand of 
hers, resting now on Maurice Byrne's arm, 
and now, by way of variety on Roydon Flem- 
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itig's. As a rule, his sojournings in the house 
of his ancestors were such very dull things, 
and this visit had been so exceptionally agree- 
able, thanks to the exertions of the brightest 
brunette he had ever known in all his experi- 
ence. The man who had flattered and flirted 
with many more than he cared to enumerate 
in cold blood, and who had always come out 
scathless, chafed at this tyro in the art of 
which he was a proficient, ceasing from those 
exertions with such easy amiability. He did 
what he had never done before, even when he 
had been much farther gone in reality — 
watched her and let her see that he watched 
her, looking over his shoulder, and away from 
the flowers, to do it in a way that was 
pleasant to Kate, who was afflicted with one 
of those minds that are always sighing for 
fresh worlds to conquer, however useless the 
conquests may be. 

Roy saw it all — all that was to be seen, 
that is, and deluded himself by thinking he 
saw more. He thought that Kate had seen 
the folly of it, and administered a rebuff at 
last to the interloper. Her hand happening 
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to be on his arm when this view of the case 
struck him, he pressed it, muttering " Kate" 
feelingly at the same moment, and for that 
moment Kate was almost tempted to be truth- 
ful, and let the man on whom she really relied 
see a little of the love she really had for him. 
But that moment passed — the taint was too 
strong in her ; all interest would go from the 
game when once she had shown her hand. 
Besides, she wanted to see that fair girl with 
the bright hair and eyes pit herself against 
her (Kate), and this she judged Miss Tleming 
would not be likely to do, if once Roy were 
known to be engaged. " She shall have her 
chance" Kate thought as she looked away from 
Roy, who was bending his head and trying to 
make her glance up at him, which she would 
not do until she had arranged a speech which 
went very wide of the meaning of his muttered 
"Kate." "Miss Fleming is very pretty?" 
she said, facing him at last with an expression 
that was half critical, half innocent, and wholly 
imsatisfactory to him ; " very pretty, indeed," 
she continued when he did not respond, " she 
has such big blue eyes." 
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Somehow or other the praise did not seem 
quite worthy either of the spoken about or the 
speaker. It would have applied with equal 
force and truth to the naajority of school girls 
whom it had been his fate to meet in the 
course of his walks about the suburbs of Lon- 
don. He felt this, and what was more un- 
pleasant, he knew that Miss Lethbridge felt it 
too. Women never can " damn with faint 
praise" without betraying themselves. 

" I think very few people ' very pretty,' 
he replied at length when Kate forced him to 
say something by interrogating, " Isn't she ? 
" I think very few people ' very pretty,' and I 
don't care much for pretty women, but I like 
my cousin Georgie's face immensely." 

"Yes, there's a good deal of sweetness in 
it," Kate answered in a tone that was meant 
to convey, and that did convey, to Roy the fact 
of Miss Lethbridge having failed to discover 
anything besides sweetness in the countenance 
under consideration. Clever as the bright- 
minded girl on his arm was, she overshot the 
mark in saying that, for it made Roy look for 
a motive for the lack of discrimination, and 
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find one in jealousy of Georgie as a rival belle, 
not as the dreaded swayer of his allegiance 
from herself, in which he 'wronged her a little, 
as she richly deserved, for her shortcomings 
were many. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR FLEMING AND MISS BARLOW MISUNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER. 

Meanwhile life went upon four wheels and 
C springs with Miss Bariow. Day after day 
she was up at what appeared unnatural hours 
to Mr Fleming when he heard of them, in 
order that she might water Miss Fleming's pet 
plants before breakfast. The thoughtful young 
mistress of the mansion had organized all 
things beautifully for her substitutes, and in 
gratitude for this care for her comfort, the 
substitutes strove to render unto all things 
that were Georgie's all that they needed. 

She would even have risked her neck un- 
necessarily, after the weak manner of her 
kind, behind the Bribery pony, had Miss Flem- 
ing's groom permitted it. She absolutely 
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tortured Miss Fleming's dogs — who were 
averse to sentiment — by her attentions, and 
the minute portions into which she bicke the 
biscuit, which she seemed to the poor animals 
to be ever at hand to present them with. The 
careful manner in which she tended his tea 
nearly drove Mr Fleming out of his mind 
daily for the first week of her stay under his 
roof. Her habit of dribbling out the milk and 
asking him after each dribble whether that 
" was enough, or too much or too little," made 
the poor gentleman pray for her departure 
more fervently than he had prayed for many 
a long day. Georgie shook his nerves some- 
times by clattering the cups and spoons, and 
being perfectly regardless of the ruthless row 
she made herself. But Miss Barlow was more 
trying to them through her absolute avoidance 
of noise. He could not help listening for 
some sound of her voice or rustle of her dress 
that should not seem meek-spirited and sub- 
dued. After lending an unwiUing ear to some 
of her murmured directions to the servants, he 
would have thanked her and been really grate- 
ful had she cried aloud. Young women with 
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the easy grace and unfettered action of to-day 
had been about him too long for this relic of 
a past era to fit his taste. He left her very 
much to the grand solitude of the drawing- 
room of an evening almost invariably, and 
breathed more freely when at about eleven she 
would steal upstairs with that peculiarly cau- 
tious tread which makes itself heard all over 
the thickest-walled house. Stairs that had 
never been creaked before creaked beneath 
Miss Barlow's humble feet. Once or twice Mr 
Fleming felt himself constrained to creep to 
the study door, and watch her as she made her 
unpretentious progress to bed, evidently ready 
to explain her appearance there to any incident- 
al mouse if it chose to come out and interrogate 
her. Georgie had empowered her to ask whom- 
soever of her friends she willed from the town 
to come and feast and revel after their kind, 
and generally cheer her soUtude. But Miss Bar- 
low was essentially moderate in her grasp of 
happiness. Tea and gossip could be hers at any 
^^time at home. She reflected moreover that the 
less she saw of her friends while she stayed at 
Helston, the more she would have to narrate 
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to them in the long winter evenings coming. 
So she abstained from the town society, and 
had her reward by being sneered at by it for 
trying to cut them, as they thought, now she 
was " in the house of one of the county people 
on sufferance." 

A collector of curious facts would have 
found her very satisfying during " fytte the 
first of this romaunt " she had commenced. 
The bump of veneration was well developed 
under her sparse pale tresses. Theoretically 
and practically she reverenced ancient customs 
that had obtained in the old rectory when she 
was a girl, and curates had sighed for her, and 
she had sighed for them. For instance, she 
was rigorous in the matter of dressing for 
dinner, baring her bony shoulders to the ut- 
most limit that had been allowed by propriety 
in her youth, and then discreetly trimming 
them and toning them down with a terrible 
arrangement of net, stiff by nature, and stiffer 
through the agency of the tambour needle — 
one of those scarfs of the fretful porcupine^ 
kind which " warn the touch," without by any 
means " winning the sense." There was what 
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Mr Dickens has termed a touch-me-notishness 
about the form thus adorned that was only 
equalled by the gloved hands, which at the 
hour of seven she regularly offered to Mr 
^Fleming's view for a few minutes as they 
rested on the table opposite to him. Those 
gloves were a flagrant offence to Mr Fleming ; 
they required so much tugging to get them off, 
being wickedly tight about the knuckles. They 
were gloves that did away with all desire on 
the part of those who saw them, to touch the 
hands they encased. Gloves that involved 
feebleness of gesture in their wearer by reason 
of the extreme tension they were subjected to 
at the wrist, and the lavish waste of good stout 
material at the finger tips. Yet, for all this, 
gloves that finally furthered the "inevitable 
end," — words which a " loftier language and a 
graver tone " than mine have made familiar to 
the modern fiction-reading public. 

They fidgetted Mr Fleming in fact, and 
made him think more than he otherwise would 
have done about their wearer. It occurred to 
him that perhaps she did not wear what was 
• simply detestable by preference, but out of 
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some strong need which it was hard for his 
imagination to conceive. It was many years 
since old Barlow's death, — still, after a slight 
effort, Mr Fleming recalled the circumstances 
attending it. Rumour said at the time that 
the provision the poor old rector had been able 
to make for his daughter had been very small, 
and the girl (she was a girl then, with shoulders 
that were not an anatomical study when bared) 
had gone away for some years, and striven to 
increase her hoard by fighting the battle of 
life as companion to a lady. Mr Fleming 
checked his reflections at this point, and gazed 
at the faded woman opposite to him, saying 
aloud, 

" Good heavens ! that's twenty-five years 
ago." 

She smiled the smile that can only be called 
up after a long period of waiting on the words 
and looks of others. That smile that agrees 
with what it does not comprehend, and acqui- 
esces in what it has not been asked about. That 
smile that is managed by the muscles of the 
face alone, and with which the eyes and the 
heart and the mind have nothing to do. That 
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serf smile that is only learnt after long years 
of oppression, — she smiled that smile now, and 
waited with the patience that is its twin, for 
a better cue before she answered. 

"I'm thinking that it's five-and-twenty 
years ago since your father, my poor old tutor, 
died," Mr Fleming explained; **time flies in- 
deed." 

"It does, indeed," Miss Barlow replied, 
shaking her head. 

" We were both younger then, Miss Barlow 
— both younger, eh?" Mr Fleming suggested, 
with a flicker of hilarity that faded as he re- 
membered that he had been the husband of a 
great beauty, and the father of a fair family of 
sons and daughters, five-and-twenty years ago. 
The daughters were still — the sons were not ! 
That flicker of hilarity faded out suddenly, 
leaving him sadder than before, and he marked 
gratefully that Miss Barlow looked very sym- 
pathetic. It would sometimes be better for 
us all — even for old gentlemen — if we could 
" be free of the contrast of remembered things," 
especially after dinner. 

" Why, God bless my soul," Mr Fleming 
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resumed presently, getting himself together 
as host again, " there was a talk of your being 
married then, I remember ; I forget how that 
ended." 

It was so long, so very long since the 
daughter of Eve sitting there had heard a 
sound of such things in connection with her- 
self. A " talk of her being married !" There 
had been such, truly, in the days gone by, but 
the world had rolled on a quarter of a century 
and forgotten it. On the instant she remem- 
bered that " talk," and all that had given rise 
to it, and for the instant she was the rector's 
young pretty daughter again, listening to the 
sentences that a fair-faced young priest had 
constructed with a view to her approbation. 
Then the instant was passed, and she recol- 
lected herself, and uttered one of the self-sus- 
taining platitudes she had been wont to utter 
to herself and her canary. 

" We] parted by mutual consent, Mr Hem- 
ing, feehng that circumstances rendered it 
impossible." Mr Fleming couldn't help feel- 
ing that he had seen the same sentence in some 
by-gone annual, and that Miss Barlow had 
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done the same. Consequently he could think 
of nothing original to say in reply, and so fell 
back upon his former remark of, 

" We were both younger in those days, eh. 
Miss Barlow, both younger. You've worn 
better than I have, though — much bietter. 
Not had my trials. You've not lost three of the 
finest sons a wretched father ever survived." 

" I have not, indeed," Miss Barlow replied, 
blushing a little, and bridKng a little, and wish- 
ing " poor dear Mr Fleming wouldn't be so 
very forgetful." 

" And I hope you never may," Mr Fleming 
went on solemnly, merely by a way of getting 
the subject into his own hands again, "I hope 
you never may; take warning by me and make 
much of your children while they're spared 
to you." 

Miss Barlow suffered modest agonies, and 
Mr Fleming was absolutely unconscious of 
them. 

" Thank God there were veiy few requests 
of Dolpb's that I ever denied," the poor father 
continued, with a sob in his throat ; *' I should 
like to show you some of his letters — some of 
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his acknowledgments, when I had done more 
than perhaps he expected." 

Miss Barlow made manifest her belief that 
under heaven no higher happiness could be 
hers than hearing some of the grateful effu- 
sions of the beau sahreur. 

" He had a noble — ^shall we go into my 
study ? — a noble heart/' 

Miss Barlow, whose acquaintance with Cap- 
tain Fleming had been of rather a limited 
nature, endorsed the statement in a way that 
might have led one to suppose the nobility of 
Dolph's heart had been her special study for 
some time past. 

"A noble heart," the old gentleman re- 
peated, leading the way to his study, " and 
you can't value that too highly in your child- 
ren. Miss Barlow — you can't value that too 
highly, take my word for it." 

Once more Miss Barlow blushed and bridled, 
and then told herself, that however difficult 
the task, it certainly behoved her to clear what 
she conceived to be a mist of misapprehen- 
sion from Mr Fleming's mind. " Could the 
old gentleman be getting lax notions late in 
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life?" she asked herself with horror. His 
allusions made her tremble with virtuous in- 
dignation ; he must be quelled, but how. 

"Never having replaced the memory, to 
which you alluded just now,*' she began tre- 
mulously, " it has not been my fate to know 
the cares of a family." 

" Hasn't it ? then you're very lucky," Mr 
Fleming interrupted, utterly oblivious of what 
Miss Barlow was aiming at, and only anxious 
to make her conversant with the contents of 
some of Dolph's letters. And then poor Miss 
Barlow floundered still further into her explana- 
tion, till Mr Fleming thought she was putting 
the fact of her never having "known such 
cares " before him as a reproach to the world. 

He attempted a bit of small philosophy, 
assuring her that all evils remedied themselves 
in time, and begging her " to be calm," which, 
in parenthesis, I may observe is about as 
futile a piece of advice as men can offer 
women. The mere suggestion of the possibility 
that at the moment she is the reverse of "calm" 
seems to give her a license to be feebly riotous 
of which she indulges herself to the full. It is 
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the tone of entreaty, adopted with good inten- 
tions, which does the mischief. A curt assertion 
to the effect that the irrelevantly hysterical is 
making an idiot of herself,is thrice as efficacious. 
The more Mr Fleming entreated Miss Barlow 
to be calm, the more she wouldn't. She made 
Mr Fleming feel the full force of her unpro- 
tected position, and heartily wish that she 
was a matron with a few genuine troubles, 
that might be touched upon without impro* 
priety. He was not so good a saint, and she 
was far from being as wily, as the famous 
Kathleen, but St Kevin's danger was a trifle 
to Mr Fleming's on this eventful night. For on 
it was bom the idea that this woman would 
not be half so great a nuisance as she now was, 
if she were given the wider scope and the 
broader interests of a wife and mother. Her 
sympathy about Dolph, and Dolph's difficulties, 
and (shall it be written ?) occasionally disgrace- 
ful defalcations, was very soothing to the be- 
reaved father, who shunned the subject with 
his daughters, because he fancied that as they 
were above it, so they were beyond all feeling 
for it. If she had only been a married woman, 
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knowing something of men and money matters, 
Mr Fleming believed that Miss Barlow wonld 
have been invaluable to him as an adviser. 
He longed to tell her, and did tell her, about 
Roy and Roy's obstinacy, — how as heir Roy- 
wanted to make his own terms, while agreeing 
to the decreasement of his patrimony. Miss 
Barlow shivered to hear of such self-interest 
and worldly-mindedness,on the part of a young 
man who was not and never could be Mr Flem- 
ing's son. In saying which the simply stupid 
woman played her cards as skilfully as the 
most arrant adventuress could have done. It 
was there that the shoe pinched. Helston 
would go to a "highly respectable worthy young 
man," so far as Mr Fleming knew, but not tb 
his son. If wives above suspicion and sons 
and heirs could but be purchased, Mr Fleming 
would have paid a heavy fine for a pair on the 
spot, as this reflection occurred to him in a 
sudden access of cruel force. 

He had no son ! He, the last direct re- 
presentative of a race that had come down 
smoothly, without a single break, into the 
nephew line, from the date of those floral 
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wars, when "roses red and roses white" 
symbolized the deadliest ill-feeling, and the 
most sanguinary state of society. The founder 
of the Fleming family had been a favourite 
(without reproach) of that judicious Queen's, 
who never sought to stay the tide so long as 
her " own " floated on to fortune. And from 
that day to this, Helston, with all appertain- 
ing thereto, had come down from father to son 
without a flaw. Mr Fleming's voice trembled 
as he commented on this fact, after having 
stumbled through pages of poor Dolph's peni- 
tence for his ever-recurring extravagance. 
His voice trembled, and his hand shook, and 
— Miss Barlow's sympathy was very soothing. 

" His death will bring my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave," Mr Fleming remarked 
as he locked up the letters and took off his 
spectacles ; and Miss Barlow, oblivious of the 
serio-comic aspect of the affair, replied, 

" Oh ! sir ! and you in the prime of life ! " 

It was grand ! 

A revelation ! 

An idea ! 
. And it fell upon good ground. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

KATE HEDQES. 

The day was dying wearily, as it seemed 
to some of those with whom we have to do. 
Mrs Lyster, for example, found this last of the 
flower-shows for the season so much of a failure 
that she resolved never to assist in creating a 
replica of it by contributions from the Hold 
greenhouses and gardens. " Clarence's con- 
duct " for the last hour of her stay in the tent 
was of a nature to dismay and disgust a less 
rigorous parent than his lady mother. After 
that brief conversation which has been re- 
corded; in the course of which she commended 
him for being gracious, for political purposes, 
to people so entirely out of his own line. Cap- 
tain Lyster left his mother and got himself 
back, he never knew why or how, to Miss 
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Lethbridge's side. But a cloud had arisen 
between him and the beams she was wont 
to shed upon him. While he had been ab- 
sent, the best of the day had passed, the fresh- 
est bloom had been looked off the flowers; 
and, hardest of all, Maurice Byrne had shown 
himself negligent of her presence and indiffer- 
ent to her conversation. Hitherto, whenever 
they had been together, before the world, Mr 
Byrne had been so very much at the feet of 
the girl to whom to-day he tried to be polite. 
Kate marked the change, and what was more 
intolerable still she saw that others marked it 
too. Maiirice Byrne was in earnest now — 
bent upon bringing all his influence to bear 
on the woman whose life he wanted to weld 
in with his own. He had no time nor in- 
clination to pursue his system for developing 
Miss Lethbridge's peculiar talents. 

Thousands of portraits have been painted 
of the "woman scorned." We are familiar 
with her in an endless variety of styles. Her 
semblance has been seized, her lineaments 
portrayed in strong, deep colours when 
her wrath has taken a tragic turn, and in 
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bright light hues and touches when the comic 
side of her disappointment has been the one 
shown to society. Kate Lethbridge would 
not have done as a model for either extreme. 
Her heart was not concerned in this affair, 
which, while seeming to die so easily, tortured 
her in its death-throes. But her vanity was. 
It had seemed quite in the order of things to 
the girl who went with each fresh feeling to 
its utmost limit, regardless of its immediate 
predecessor, that she should sow her favours 
broadcast, and that every inch of soil on which 
they fell should give forth grateful returns. 
It staggered and surprised her to find that 
when she could and would have bestowed her 
undivided attention on him, Maurice Byrne 
abstained from claiming it, and that his ab- 
stinence was not caused by pique or jealousy, 
but just by an utter absence of desire for the 
thing relinquished, was painfully clear. 

" ' Temporary insanity,' as Roy calls it ; 
we're all subject to it. He's infatuated for 
the time with that iceberg," Kate thought, as 
she rested on a bench at the end of a row of 
prize roses. Then she gazed at Mrs Darrock, 
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the " iceberg " referred to, until the pair be- 
came conscious of her fixed regard, and Mr 
Byrne mentioned it and its " mesmeric effect." 

" If you're tired, Kate dear, we may as well 
go home," her mother said, brightly, coming 
up to her at this moment. Mrs Lethbridge 
had passed a pleasant afternoon. She had seen 
numbers of her friends, and she had got an 
" honourable mention " for her horse-shoe ge- 
raniums. Altogether, she was in a state of 
satisfaction with her section of the world, and 
her accents grated on Kate's ears. 

" I don't think I'm tired," she replied, hesi- 
tatingly, and while she was saying it. Captain 
Lyster escaped out of the line of his mother's 
sight, as he thought, and came and sat down ' 
on an inverted hamper by Kate's side. 

" Shall you ride to-morrow ?" he whispered, 
and she shook her head, and answered aloud, 

" No — certainly not." 
• " Why * certainly not,' with such emphasis. 
Miss Lethbridge?" 

Maurice Byrne came up to her, away from 
Mrs Darrock at last, as she answered, 

"Because I can't look forward to a new 
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form of pleasure just now. I haven't had half 
enough rose-show, and sun subdued by a tent, 
and brass band, and desultory conversations 
with all the nicest people I know." 

She hdd thrown off all appearance of weari- 
ness — she had banished every )ook of trouble, 
fatigue, annoyance, and disappointment as the 
cleverest man she knew, who had shown him- 
self tired of her, approached. She had done it 
with an effort, but she had done it completely. 
Maurice Byrne saw the success, but he had 
also seen the struggle to achieve it. 

" Satiety would set in soon if the sun and 
show, and brass band, and even the nice people 
lasted much longer — sooner for you than for 
any one I know," he said, coming and standing 
before her. 

"Then let me be satiated," she replied, 
laughing, "what I complain of is, that my 
little bits of happiness always get cut off 
short." 

" You haven't what people call a well-dis- 
ciplined mind," Captain Lyster suggested, as 
if Kate's non-possession of the order of mind 
designated was rather an honourable thing. 
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She lifted her shoulders with a more impa- 
tient gesture than she had ever previously 
permitted herself to indulge in before Captain 
Lyster, as she replied, 

" When a time is pleasant to me I always 
feel it so hard that it can't continue without 
change or shadow of turning, till I get tired 
of it." 

" Time wouldn't have to wait long," Cap- 
tain Lyster muttered, growing sententious in 
his indignation at her disregard of his remark, 
and her refusal to ride to-morrow ; " half an 
hour hence you'll vote this business a bore, 
and want to go home." 

" Not if all the conditions I now find plea- 
sant continue," she answered, quickly, looking 
up in Maurice Byrne's face as she spok«, "but 
they won't, that is what I complain of. You, 
for instance, Mr Byrne, won't be here half an 
hour hence, and I shouldn't care to sit here 
and look at the roses alone." 

"You needn't be alone unless you like," 
Captain Lyster muttered still ; but there was 
a reconciliatory tone about his muttering 
now. Kate smiled graciously upon him and 
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made him think pleasant things of himself for 
•having made the speech by saying, 

" No, Roy Fleming would be with us, I 
suppose, but 

" Ah ! these roses something hold 
Other roses seem to lack." 

She half sang the words out, in such ap- 
parent unconsciousness of all they might seem 
to mean to either man, that Captain Lyster 
looked upon the introduction of the strain as 
another Uttle bit of feminine irrelevance. Mau- 
rice Byrne knew better. 

" You'll think that of all the roses as they 
bloom in succession about your path. Miss 
Lethbridge," he said, with his strangely sweet 
laugh rolling in and out amongst his words. 
" Come up to the hall this evening. Mrs 
Petherton is going to give us all the pleasure 
of trying to get you to come, and I'll teach you 
another song about a rose; will you learn it ? " 

" Sing it, do you mean ? " 

" Yes." 

" Are the words yours ? " 

" No ; only Goethe'^ ; but I have set them." 

" I thought you detested music, Mr Byrne. 
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I have heard you wish that unfortunate who 
fiddles for our amusement no worse hell than 
to hear himself through all eternity." 

" I assure you I don't contemplate hearing 
this small composition of mine through eter- 
nity, or, what's more to the point, through all 
time ; but I shall like to hear you sing it, and 
to judge from your manner of doing so whether 
my ' Heideroslein ' ' holds something' as sweet 
to you as Berger's arrangement of Harold's 
proceedings on a summer day." 

" Kate, we want you to come back to dinner 
with us," Mrs Petherton exclaimed, bearing 
ruthlessly down into the middle of a conversa- 
tion that would not be easily renewed, Kate 
felt. " Thank^you, Nellie — ^yes, very happy," 
she answered, quickly, hoping that Nellie 
would go away again as abruptly as she had 
come. But Nellie had no such intention. For 
the last hour Mrs Petherton's life had been 
dreary. Four of her sisters had surrounded 
her, begging her to have croquet that evening. 
" We've seen so Uttle of you lately, Nellie," 
they added, affectionately, and Mrs Petherton 
had been compelled not only to acknowledge 
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the truth of their statement, but to accede to 
their request. 

" We're going to have croquet this evening. 
Captain Lyster ; will you risk colds, and eJI 
sorts of things, and come and help to make up 
a side ? '' When she said " risk all sorts of 
things," Nellie's eyes gave one half-laughing, 
half-derisive glance towards Kate Lethbridge, 
an attention Kate acknowledged by lowering 
her lids and giving one long, level look at 
Nellie in return. 

" Of course he will brave the new danger," 
Kate answered for him, assuming that it was 
Miss Fleming to whom Mrs Petherton had 
alluded ; " we all pale before it, but it's too 
fascinating for any man to flee from." 

" Then I suppose I'm to leave Kate 
with you, Mrs Petherton," Mrs Lethbridge 
asked, as sh^ joined the group, and while 
the two ladies were settling how and when 
Kate should go home that night, Maurice 
Byrne walked off* and rejoined Mrs Darrock, 
and Captain Lyster took an opportunity of 
whispering, 

"Why won't you ride to-morrow? don't 
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you know very well that I have an antidote 
against the new — " 

''Poison? then the antidote's poisonous, 
too, I suppose ? " 

" What harsh terms ! I was going to repeat 
your expression, and say the ' new danger,' " 
he replied, in his silkiest accents. " The anti- 
dote may prove poison to me," he continued 
in a lower tone. 

Kate laughed, but though she laughed, and 
affected by doing so to have tut a light belief 
in all he said or suggested, she felt glad that 
he had said it. It would " do Roy good," she 
argued, from most erroneous premises, to see 
other men appreciated her. Without going 
deeply into the subject, she permitted herself 
to indulge in the idea of the appreciation con- 
tinuing through the whole of her life, even 
after she married Roy and was a model wife. 
But he was to be made to understand how it 
was offered, and why it was accepted then, and 
all of them should be without fear or reproach. 
At present Roy could not with justice say a 
word, or nourish a spark of anger against her; 
Every one must notice how Mr Fleming was 
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devoting himself to the blonde beauty with the 
radiant hair and eyes, and everybody would 
not know that he only did so because she was 
his cousin. Kate pouted, and her Uttle head 
went up proudly as the possibility struck her 
of other people misconstruing Roy's attention 
to Georgie, and speaking of herself (Kate) as 
sUghted. Theoretically Miss Lethbridge was 
incapable of jealousy. So perhaps it was her 
acute perceptive powers united to her kind- 
heartedness alone which caused her to say, 
when Mrs Petherton gathered her flock to- 
gether for the purpose of telhng off* portions of 
it into diflferent carriages, 

" You have tired your cousin, Roy ? I'm 
sure Miss Fleming has a head-ache." 

" Has she ? No ! " Roy answered with the 
right touch of conventional concern, and no- 
thing beyond it. 

" I'm afraid she has — she looks so dull." 
Then all the warm delight she felt at having 
this extension of the " dalliance and the wit, 
the flattery and the strife," in which she had 
been revelling lately burst forth, and she added, 
" Oh ! Roy, it has been a dream this day," 
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making the " dream " drop off her tongue in 
a way that was peculiar to her when she was 
delighted. 

He was settling her in the waggonette, as 
she spoke, and his hand pressed hers as 
it rested on the side-rail. "Don't let him 
drive off for a minute," he said, and then he 
ran back to the tent, from whence he presently- 
emerged with a big bouquet of the prize roses. 

" I have got the best flowers for you, Kate," 
he whispered, as he handed them to her, " per- 
haps the memory of the dream will last as 
long as the roses ; will you accept them ? " 
. Then Miss Lethbridge was very true to her- 
self — very true to all the fervour and falseness 
of her changeable nature. She forgot all about 
the apt and suggestive quotations she had but 
just now made to another than Roy, as she 
leant over to say to him in tones that he, and 
he alone, heard, 

" Those lines were graceful that we read the 
other night, were they not ? " 

"Which?" he asked. Hold hard," he 
shouted to the driver, as he eagerly Ustened to 
her appendix. 
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" Why, those supposed to be written by 
somebody when somebody else offers him a 
ring:— 

" * Accept it, darling ? surely yes, 

This ring of diamonds, emeralds too ; 
As I would take no need to press 

A leaf, a crown from you. 
No rudest art, no richest ore 
Could . make its yalueless or more.' 

Now I feel like an idiot for having said all 
that." 

"/ don't think you one. I dine at Pether- 
ton's, too, to-night, so I must be off home to 
dress." 

Then the waggonette started, and as Roy 
looked after it Kate buried her face softly in 
her bunch of flowers, saying, " My roses, my 
roses ! " very much as if she loved the gift for 
the sake of the giver. 

As he rode home, the fine old air to which 
some even finer old English words are set, 
came into his mind : — 

" But if thou wilt be constant then, 

And faithful to thy word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen 
And glorious by my sword. 
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" I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
"Was never heard before, 
I'll deck and crown thee o'er with bays ; 
And love thee more and more." 

He went over that verse two or three times, 
the sharp clang of his horse's hoofs seeming to 
chime in with the air. He did not seek to 
apply the meaning, but the song came to his 
mind very readily this day as if its sentiments 
fitted the occasion. " How does it begin ? " 
he asked himself, when he got tired of the one 
clearly-remembered verse. Then he tried the 
opening lines, and broke down, and finally 
found that he could not remember more of it 
than — 

" But if thou use me as a blind 
I'll never love thee more." 

" I'll get Kate to learn that song," he 
thought, as the words came well home to him ; 
" it is better than all the ballads that have been 
* said and sung ' of late years ; there's a good 
moral about it that may do Miss Kate good — 
the dear little thing." 

Then he gave his horse its head, and, still as 
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he rode along, and while he dressed, and even 
when he went on his way to the hall, those 
two last-remembered lines clung to him — 

But if tbou use me as a blind 
I'll never love thee more.*' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HEIDEROSLEIN. 

The bay window in the end of Nellie's 
gorgeous drawing-room gave upon the croquet- 
lawn, so on their way out to play soon after 
dinner they filtered through the room where 
the piano stood, and one or two of them re- 
mained by it. The second Miss Collins, who 
had thick ancles and thought croquet a stupid 
game, was one, and Mr Geof. Petherton who 
knew nothing of the game was the other. 

" So we can't try the song yet," Mr Byrne 
said to Kate, " I don't fancy them for 
* audience,' of your rendering of my ideas." 

She liked the combination he expressed. 

" No, we'll wait a little ; ' learnt in the 
twilight ! ' I shall think of it when you're gone 
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away, as that ; let us go out and take charge 
of our balls." 

"You will think of me when I'm gone 
away ? no, you won't, little Kate." 

He spoke very tenderly, not because he felt 
tenderly towards Kate Lethbridge in particu- 
lar, but because his heart was soft towards 
things in general. He was going away on a 
roving and a dangerous commission very soon 
— and he did so earnestly desire that Mrs 
Darrock's heart should incline to him, as of 
old, before he left. Clever cynic, debonnaire 
disbeliever, £ts he was, he did sometimes feel 
the need of something trustful and tender 
about him, of some one who would care if he 
were in danger, and be likely to utter more 
than one brief ejaculation of surprise, shoidd 
his death be recorded in the papers. One of 
those periods of need was upon him this night, 
as he stood looking out at the group on the 
lawn, who were waiting while Mrs Darrock 
made her first strokes, carelessly but skilfully 
making her balls glide through the hoops in a 
way that was very winning in more senses 
than one. 
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Presently, Mr Byrne and Kate Lethbridge 
were called to take their turns. Mrs Pether- 
ton abstained from interfering with her second 
sister and Geof. " If he should take a fancy 
to her it would be a mercy, Fm sure/' she said 
to Tom ; " mind you tell him how sweet-tem- 
pered we Collins's all are, Tom — and take care 
never to put me out and make me contradict 
your assertion, while he's here," she continued 
laughingly as she leant upon her mallet and 
watched Kate beginning to play. 

She played prettily enough, with a due re- 
gard to effect, giving the side stroke with one 
hand, and balancing her foot on the ball with 
a little air that none of the others displayed ; 
but scientifically her game was bad. She was 
not in earnest in it, even in appearance, to- 
night. She wanted to be in the m'oon-lighted 
drawing-room, learning that song the refrain 
of which Maurice Byrne sang now and again, 
as he stood near to her — looking at Mrs 
Darrock, 

" Eosebud, rosebud red, 
Eosebud brightly blowing.'* 

he chanted, and Kate articulated the words 
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under her breath, catching just that bit of the 
air, and wondering whether he meant to test 
her ability by making her sing German words, 
which she should not understand, with correct 
feeling and proper emphasis. 

*'You're on Miss Fleming's side, are you 
not?" she asked suddenly, walking up to Roy, 
" and you follow me, you know." 

" No, she succeeds you," Roy replied, and 
Kate sent the words, " I thought so ! " shiver- 
ing through her lips in a way that gave them 
another than their obvious meaning. 

" How ingenious you are, Kate," he said, 
shaking his head at her, " but I have a very 
clear conscience, you won't make me feel 
guilty ; neither Georgie nor any one else will 
ever succeed you with me." He quite be- 
lieved himself as he spoke. 

"Oh! Roy! nothing lasts, nothing, nothing ; 
how pretty all this is — ^and we shall go in 
presently and leave it." 

It was "all" pretty, very pretty indeed. 
The stage was fair, and the actors supported 
each other excellently well. The croquet 
lawn at Thursford Hall had gained for its 
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mistress a better reputation for taste in the 
neighbourhood than anything else had done. 
It was a large oblong piece of turf slightly 
sunk and bordered by sloping terraces covered 
with flowers. Wide flights of steps broke the 
centre of the sides and ends, and on each one 
of these large stone vases filled with gerani- 
ums and mignonette were placed. Beyond 
the Uttle terraces the other portion of the gar- 
dens stretched, studded with tall flowering 
shrubs and trees, whose moist feathery foliage 
was motionless on this cloudless autumn night. 
" It's a bit out of Boccaccio," Kate sighed as 
Mrs Darrock sat down on one of the lower 
steps, while Georgie after a rapid and trium- 
phal progress became a rover and gave her 
attention to bettering Roy's position. 

The soft splelidour of that golden second 
summer night toned all things down. There 
was not a harsh outline visible. Under the 
strong moonbeams the women's faces grew of a 
deathly fairness that was almost dazzling, and 
their light floating dresses stood out in flakes 
of radiance as they sauntered about or leant 
against the tall flower-filled vases. It was all 
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80 quiet outside that sunken lawn. The only 
sounds that were heard were the good tones 
of well-bred men, and the light, shrill, silvery 
ones of ladies. The hour was so fair that it 
was no wonder Kate contemplated its fading 
with a pain that gave force to her exclama- 
tion of "Oh! Roy, nothing lasts, nothing, 
nothing." 

The exigencies of the game were a fair 
excuse for Kate keeping apart from Miss 
Fleming. If Greorgie had shown the faintest 
shade of coolness to, or small appreciation of, 
Kate, that young lady would have liked the 
interloper better. As it was, Georgie's cordi- 
ality grated against Kate for some reason or 
other. Magnanimous as she strove to be even 
in her thoughts respecting Miss Fleming, the 
fact remains that she had to strive to be it. 
She would have liked Miss Fleming very much 
and have taken intense pleasure in watching the 
brilliant beauty, had Georgie contemplated a 
departure on the morrow. But as it was, 
Georgie was a gorgeous superfluity with which 
Kate could have dispensed. In a way she 
was jealous of both these sisters ; . little as 
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they had crossed her, still they had led the eye 
off her too much to be pleasant to one who 
would have liked to concentrate all love and 
admiration and fix it upon herself till she 
wearied of it. 

Meanwhile Mrs Darrock and Maurice Byrne 
were not making what he considered satis- 
factory progress. All coldness, all poor show 
of indifference, had been banished by her, but 
she was not a demonstrative woman, and the 
gentle gravity of her manner to-night would 
have told a man who knew less of her than 
Maurice did very little. He had said all he 
had to say on the subject of the future he 
proposed to her before this evening; it was 
quite understood between them that iter- 
ation would be vain indeed. It all rested 
on her decision now, and she could not de- 
cide. 

This is like an Indian summer night," he 
said to her, after a long silence. 

" How seldom we get them in England, and 
they're so good," she replied. 

" If you go with me you will have many of 
them, probably." 
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He did not say it in the sentimentally allu- 
sive style, or in the way of a romantic sug- 
gestion. He stated it as a fact. If she went 
with him she would probably enjoy many 
similar nights, as he was going to America, 
where the second summer is fairer than the 
first. 

" Maurice, I'm worse than weak ; but Hea- 
ven knows I'm not sure myself whether I'm 
going with you or not.'-' 

"It would be more to the point if you 
knew," he replied. " The fault is not yours, 
though : I will not accept your negative until 
there's no time for you to recall it." 

She buried her face in her hands for a mo- 
ment. 

" This is quite new to me. I was never 
vacillating before," she said at length, nerv- 
ously, " until you said just now ' If you go 
with me.' I thought the possibiUty of my 
doing so was over." 

" Very far from that ; I think it better than 
ever," he replied quietly. " You're not like 
that dehghtful young person over the way 
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there, who takes all that is offered to her be- 
cause it is offered. My love has become very 
necessary to you, and you will starve without 
it ; it's your turn to play now." 

She gave him her hand to lift her from the 
step, and went over to her ball, with her head 
whirling as it had never whirled before. She 
was so different to Kate Lethbridge ; Mrs 
Darrock's heart was so full of love for Maurice 
Byrne that she had no room even for the most 
transient feeling of jealousy as he went to Kate 
Lethbridge, and said, 

" The piano is vacated at last, and your ball 
can take care of itself down there for a time — 
it can't be croqueted into a worse place. Wliat 
do you say to coming in and trying 'The 
Wild Rose?"' 

She threw down her mallet at once, — 

" Yes, delighted." 

Then they went into the drawing-room 
through the open bay window, and Kate rang 
for lights, and the singing-lesson commenced. 

Amongst the other attractions which nature 
had vested in Kate was the precious one cf a 
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singularly thrilling and flexible voice. As a 
matter of course it had been badly cultivated, 
but in itself it was a sympathetic and sweet 
thing. A tremulous contralto, it — ^like its pos- 
sessor — expressed more than it' felt. On the 
whole, it was a very fitting medium for the 
following words, set to an air that had a little 
bitterness, and a little moumfulness, and a 
great deal of cleverness, in it. 

The following, at least, were the words Kate 
sang. For though she rashly adventured upon 
the German when he put them before her, 
she tottered through the first lines so lamely, 
that he substituted an English version, into 
which she threw herself with all the feeling 
she could evince. 

" A boy espied in morning light 

A little rosebud blowing 
'Twas so delicate and bright 
That he came to feast his sight, 

And wonder at its growing. 
Eosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Eosebud brightly blowing. 

" I will gather thee, he cried, 
Eosebud brightly blowing ; 
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Then I'll sting thee, it replied, 
And you'll quickly start aside 

With the prickle glowing. 
Eosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Eosebud brightly glowing. 

" But he pluck'd it from the plain, 
The rosebud brightly blowing ! 

It turn'd and stung him, but in vain. 

He regarded not the pain. 
Homewards with it going. 

Eosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Eosebud brightly blowing." 

All the meaning of the song he had selected 
came in upon her at the commencement of 
the second verse, and she sang it through 
v^ith a fierce fervour that showed him she 
needed no explanation of the selection he had 
made. There was actual pain in the way she 
rang out the words — 

" Eosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Eosebud brightly glowing." 

" She is clever," he thought, approvingly ; 
" few girls in the swing she is in, would have ^ 
had the wit to see and the courage to nyike 
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the application." The rich, soft, sighing 
sounds brought in two or three of the croquet 
players. Georgie Fleming came, heard a verse, 
and ran back for Roy. 

" Do come and listen to Miss Lethbridge," 
she said eagerly, and not only Roy but Cap- 
tain Lyster came and listened, and cried, 
"Brava!" when Kate concluded. "That 
strain again, it has a dying fall," Roy muttered, 
going up to the end of the piano. 

" I believe one might do the trois temps to 
it," Captain Lyster remarked ; and then Mrs 
Petherton came to see what they were doing, 
and the song was sung again. Sung this time 
with a fuller fervour, with crimsoned cheeks 
and a glowing brow, and eyes that flashed 
through drooping lashes as she uttered the 
words, 

" But he pluck' d it from the plain, 
The rosebud brightly glowing," 

and all of them, save Geoffrey Petherton, had 
a sort of silent feeling creep over them ; but 
that gentleman did " not like the tune, there 
was no getting hold of it," he said, " he liked 
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something that made you feel jolly." Kate 
not being disposed to gratify his taste, Nel- 
lie's second sister strove to do so, by treating 
him to the choicest and liveliest bits from 
her limited repertoire ; but he did not incline 
to dance music played limpingly, and so 
finally he thumped out with one finger por- 
tions of " Early in the Morning," and " Paddle 
your own Canoe," till the second Miss Collins 
" got hold of them," and played them with a 
vigour that enchanted Geoffrey Petherton, or 
would have done so, had the performer not been 
so " precious ugly." The contrast between 
Kate's hands as they Jiad glanced over the 
keys, and those appended to the second Miss 
Collins, struck him unpleasantly. Kate's 
were small, marvellously small; even the 
hands of the two unmistakably thorough-bred 
sisters could not compete with them. "If 
that Miss Lethbridge were only civil and 
agreeable like your sisters, Tom, I should be 
inclined to have something to say to her," 
Geoffrey said to his cousin that night, as they 
walked back from the lodge gates smoking 
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their cigars, after having seen Kate well on 
her way home, and then left her under Roy's 
sole escort ; and Tom remembered the stolen 
glove and Kate's disregard of all his attentions, 
and replied, " Well, I wouldn't if I were you, 
that's all." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CAPTAIN LTSTER's CONSIDERATION. 

To all outwaxd seeming, matters remained 
very much where they were with all the chief 
actors in this little drama during the week 
following the evening of the croquet-party. 
The second-sunmier weather continued, and 
the Thursford Hall and Grange people made 
the most of it according to their several degrees, 
and were together a great deal under circum- 
stances that were sufficiently trying to their 
hearts and resolutions. Captain Lyster, too, 
joined la belle alliance, and made his motive for 
doing so manifest in a way that cured Roy of 
all jealousy concerning him. It was evident 
that Kate's rule over him was at an end, and 
that Miss Heming's might, if she willed it, be 
a lasting aruj legitimate one. Apparently, the 
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bright beauty did not will it ; she wore a coat 
of mail of which they none of them knew 
anything, and the deserter from the army Kate 
had raised stood no chance of being suffered 
to fight as a regular under Miss Fleming's 
banner. 

He was so perfectly easy and unembarrassed 
in his manner of transferring his allegiance, 
that even Kate had no hard thoughts of him 
in her heart. He walked over to the rival 
camp in broad daylight, gracefully gliding 
from the ultra-devotional into the warmly- 
friendly manner to Kate in a way that proved 
the truth of the copy-book text that " practice 
makes perfect." No tyro could have been 
at once so unmistakable and inoffensive in 
such a case. He managed so cleverly, that 
there was less pain to Kate in his defection 
than in Georgie's indifference to it. 

An intimacy had sprung up between the 
two girls. Georgie saw only what was good 
in Kate, iand said only generous things of her 
in a way that charmed Roy, more especially 
as it seemed to him that they were always 
said undesignedly, and without reference to 
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him in any way. She was exquisite, too, in 
her treatment of a subject that she saw was a 
sore one with Kate — ^the extent, namely, of 
her — Georgie's — intimacy with and influence 
over Roy don while he had been at Helston. 
Georgie was too thorough-bred not to be judi- 
cious on that tenderest point of honour between 
women ; whatever she might have in her heart, 
a female Othello even could have fancied no 
flaw in her conduct. She neither told her 
love, nor did she suffer concealment to prey 
upon her damask cheek — an indulgence of 
grief which is about as odious to others as 
the mind of woman has ever devised. 

" Does Roy ride ? and if he does, can't we 
all go out together ? Mr Petherton has offered 
to lend me a horse,'* she said to Kate, one 
morning. Miss Lethbridge acceded to the 
plan with a promptitude that was born of the 
pleasure she felt in being appealed to as settler 
of the suggestion, and as one who knew more 
about Roy's riding than his cousin herself. 
She acceded to it graciously— feeling sure 
that Georgie woidd not outshine her, or Mr 
Petherton's horse put the filly out of court. 
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So they rode together with Roy and Captain 
Lyster, and during this ride a new phase of 
the latter gentleman's character was shown to 
Kate. 

They had kept together, four abreast, along 
the broad country road for an hour at least. 
Miss Fleming managed it so, being for widely 
different reasons equally averse to being alone 
with either Captain Lyster or Roydon. But 
Kate unintentionally marred the plan after a 
time. A little double-dyked field fence lay 
invitingly to the left, and Miss Lethbridge 
could not resist trotting up to and topping it. 
" The filly wouldn't take a bad place with the 
Quorn," Captain Lyster pulled up to say, as 
Kate returned to the road. And then they 
fell behind in a semi-accidental way, and he 
made the mistake of growing explanatory. 

" I have been wishing for an opportunity of 
saying a few words to you, Miss Lethbridge," 
he commenced rather hesitatingly. The " op- 
portunity " he had been wishing for was his, 
but evidently the gay dragoon was rather 
nervous about taking it. 

*'Yes? what about?" Kate interrogated. 
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gaily. She was very much pleased both with 
herself and with her horse at the moment. They 
had gone over the hedge and ditch together, 
with a unity of purpose and movement that 
was very pleasant. Miss Lethbridge was' in 
great good temper, but not at all disposed to 
be sentimental and softly subdued about any- 
thing. 

Captain Lyster's horse veered a trifle to the 
left — just a hand's-breadth nearer to the filly 
that carried Kate, and Clarence made the 
movement an excuse for putting his hand on 
her off-rein, as he said— 

" I beg pardon — I nearly cannoned against 
you, and the filly wouldn't have forgiven that 
liberty, would she ?" 

"I shoiddn't have forgiven it — ^which is 
more to the purpose." 

"Miss Lethbridge! you are angry with ' 
me?" 

"No, I'm not," Kate rejoined, heartily, 
" but I shall be if you set even my own pet 
horse above me in any way." 

"Why wouldn't you ride the last time I 
asked you ? " he said, plaintively. Now that 
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he had commenced the explanation which he 
intended should put an end to what might be 
misconstrued into flirting on his part, he felt 
strangely unwilling to do other than go again 
over the untrustworthy ground that had been 
such pleasant travelling. 

" Oh ! I don't know/' Kate said shily. 
She too wished "to put an end to it," but she 
wanted to do it with honour and glory, in 
a ^ way that should enhance hex value in 
Captain Lyster's eyes, and cause him to be 
fraternally grateful for ever, and inconsolable 
for a time. She quite hoped that he was not 
going to propose to her — little knowing 
what small cause for alarm she had in that 
score. 

" Don^t you know," he asked, " was it mere 
indifference to my request, or was it" (and 
' now the horse swerved closer to the filly again), 
" or was it that you were wise enough to see 
my foUy?" 

The blood surged up into her face as she 
answered, 

" I was wise enough to please myself in the 
matter. Captain Lyster." 
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"Then you were indifferent?" he asked 
eagerly. 

" Indifferent about riding that day ? yes, I 
suppose I was, as I could have ridden, and 
didn't ride." 

"And I was foolish enough, and selfish 
enough, to feel very angry with you for awhile ; 
now I know you were right, and it's a weight 
off my heart to tell you so." 

She looked at him with an angry surprise 
in her raised brows and gleaming hazel eyes. 
She who had always given him such kind 
bright glances hitherto. He really had gone 
further than he intended,|he told himself, as he 
prepared " to have it out now and have done 
with it." 

" You were ten times more sensible than I 
have been. Miss Lethbridge;" she bent her head 
in prompt acceptance of what she felt to be 
the truth; "if you had not brought me up with 
a check (that it was hard to receive), I should 
have gone on until confusion came of it; as it 
is, if you forgive me — and don't consider me a 
blackguard for having risked our names being 
coupled together — 
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A scuffle, the fiDy back on her haunches, 
and Kate's voice calling to her to " be steady 
and not to shy at nothing," interrapted Cap- 
tain Lyster s eloquence for a minute, then 
Kate said, 

" A gad-fly stung her, I fancy, pray go on." 

There was a degree of awkwardness in go- 
ing on after this, but Captain Lyster was deter- 
mined that no mists of misapprehension should 
cloud the way he was bent on taking now. 
So presently he resumed, 

" This is such a horrible place for tattle and 
talk about nothing, that of course you were 
quite right, and I'm glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of telling you so, and now we shall be 
as good friends as ever again." 

" Oh ! certainly ; but what was I ' quite 
right ' about, please tell me." 

" You were right not to oblige me ; I'm not 
a bad fellow really. Miss Lethbridge, and 
though I shall lose some pleasant hours by it, 
it is better that our lonely rides should have 
come to an end, as some one says, 

' I know that folly's breath is weak, 
And would not stir a feather; 
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And yet I would not have her speak 
Your name and mine together.' 

You're not angry ? " 

" Oh ! dear no," — ^the young general, scenting 
defeat for the first time, spoke in clear ringing 
tones, but her wrath was up and in possession, 
— " I'm only trying to remember a couplet in 
which to thank you for your consideration. 
Captain Lyster. Praed 'helped you out of 
your difficulty, I believe. Burns shall find 
words for me : 

" Oh ! would some power the giftie gie us. 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us. 
And foolish notion : " 

we can't be too thankful to the poets, can we : 
now let us get on to the others." 

They " did get on and join the others," and 
the others were quick to see that a change had 
come over them both since they fell behind. 
Naturally this change was misconstrued. " He 
has proposed and been accepted," Roy thought 
as he marked Captain Lyster's air of dejection, 
not to say prostration. " They have come to a 
misunderstanding about mel' the woman's finer 
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sense suggested as Georgie glanced at them 
both. Miss Fleming pitied the pair graciously ; 
the cause of quarrel, honest as she was, was 
on the whole the reverse of oflfensive to her at 
its dawning. 

But shortly she saw it in another light. The 
flower Roy don Fleming meant to gather event- 
ually was degraded by this shedding of per- 
fume on the path of another man. Hitherto, 
Georgie had not permitted herself the luxury 
of thinking hard things of the favourite, but 
the favourite was so well placed, the winning- 
post seemed to Georgie so very near — that she 
could but resent this easy, almost careless, go- 
ing on Kate's part. A deeper look came into 
her eyes, and a brighter flush into her cheeks, 
and her head settled back with an air of 
haughty reprehension, as she looked at Kate ; 
and all these signs, and the meaning of them, 
were evident, and intensely aggravating to Miss 
Lethbridge. Kate checked all contrition for 
her own part in the matter, but allowed her 
indignation to rise against Roy and Georgie for 
the iniquity of which they had been guilty in 
riding on quietly, while she amused herself by 
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a little fencing. She felt distrustful of Georgie, 
to an extraordinary degree, considering how 
perfectly passive Georgie had been. The feel- 
ings which had assailed her (Kate) at the first 
sight of Miss Fleming at the flower-show, as- 
sailed her again. She underwent the same 
quick, sharp spasm, of envious admiration for 
the golden hair and the intensely blue eyes of 
the thoroughbred blond beauty. Her heart 
throbbed, as the conviction came home to her, 
that this girl had a soul as deep, and a mind 
to the full as bright, as her own, and it was on 
these she had relied for the continuation of 
that power over Roy, which she had exercised 
so wantonly. She had never told herself so, 
in so fnany words, but she had always felt 
vaguely, that he would never quite shake clear 
of the spell she had cast over him, because he 
would not be likely to meet another woman at 
once so clever, so appreciative, and so amus- 
ing, as she knew Roy had found her to be. 
But now she knew herself well matched in 
these three respects, and surpassed in some 
others, by Miss Fleming. The truth came 
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home to her with a terrible bitteraess. If she 
had caused Roy to doubt her integrity and 
love, not all her brightness and fascination 
would be of the least avail to her, did he once 
take to comparing her with his cousin. ' For 
a few dark moments she seemed to look into 
the future — ^into a life where Roy was not — 
into an existence of monotony, darker, deeper, 
more hideously intense, than she had ever 
known in the past. The vision, brief as it was, 
saddened and subdued her to such an extent, 
that she looked an utterly diflPerent creature 
when it passed, and she raised her head again ; 
there were deep-drawn lines of sorrow, that 
had gone into her soul like iron, round her 
mouth. There was the pallor that only 
conies from mental pain on her face, and over 
her eyes there was a cloud, dark enough 
to overshadow one even less sympathetic than 
Roy. 

" Kate ! you're not well — what is it ? " he 
asked, in a low tone, wheeling his horse round 
next to hers ; and at the words, and the sound 
of the tone they were uttered in — a tone 
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that showed him to be interested in her 
still in the way a man can only be in- 
terested in the woman who is dearest to 
him — at this sound her fainting spirit rose, 
the vision was past; she only saw herself 
the idol still of the man she really loved, — 
and her jealousy of Georgie and chagrin 
at Captain Lyster's consideration were alike 
forgotten. 

" Don't I look well ? I was tired — till you 
spoke," she replied, beaming up radiantly at 
once, and his heart took in the flattery she 
implied, and he found balm in it. 

" You tired by a little ride like this, after 
all the practice you have had lately ? " 

"Yes, really tired, Roy — when you ride 
a-head with Miss Fleming." 

" What must I have been, lately, then — " 
he was beginning, but she interrupted him by 
saying, 

" Ah ! that's so difierent, Roy ; unfair of 
you to make the comparison. It's my nature, 
and means nothing; but it's not yours; be- 
sides — " 
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She paused, blushing vividly, with no 
shame-fa^edness, but with considerable pride 
and anger apparently. 

" I wish it were not your nature ; but you 
were going to add something — what else? 
' besides,' you began ? " 

The filly was a superb pacer. For the last 
few moments she had obeyed a scarcely per- 
ceptible pressure on the curb with such good 
effect that they were now some yards behind 
the other two. Kate had no need to whisper 
her explanatory defence. She spoke it out 
unfalteringly. 

" Besides, isn't it a woman's part to remain 
quiescent — to be the passive recipient of at- 
tentions until they take a definite form, or — 
until she is known to be engaged ? " 

" Kate ! " he said, speaking and looking as 
earnestly as he felt towards her, " do you feel 
sure you love me well enough to seem all you 
are (all I know you to be, my darling), if we 
were known to be pledged to each other ? " 

" Yes," Kate replied, unhesitatingly. 

" Then it shall be so. But mind, young 
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lady, no more flirting of any description, 
passive or active. The future Mrs Fleming 
must take a higher stand than Miss Leth- 
bridge has hitherto done." 
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